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-ABSTRACT 

This curriculuB guide introduces teachers and pupils 
to the results of a UNESCO sponsored project for developing 
international understanding through an experience centered curriculum 
approach. Using this approach students generalize from their personal 
experience to concepts about humans and societies. Fifteen teachers 
from eight countrie.'^ developed the project for students between the 
ages of 11 and 18. The first section describes in general the 
experience situationsr discussion techniques, and follovup 
activities. The second section provides a set of guidelines for the 
teacher to apply the approach to specific subject areas such as 
biology, literature, writing, language, physical sciences, 
mathematics, and the arts. Section 3 discusses the teacher's role in 
reacting to the pupils* emotions. Section 4 examines the variations 
of approach according to age group and educational level. Section 5 
describes the inservice teacher training for the project. Section 6 
presents an evaluation of the project. Section 7 provides detailed 
procedures of 24 experience situations, class discussion ideas, 
follovup projects, and applications to specific school subjects. 
Shorter summaries of 34 additional experience situations are also 
provided. The 58 total units include role playing situations, 
experiments in perception, communication and group behavior, 
questionnaire studies, action projects within the school and 
community, simulation and projective exercises, and fantasy 
scenarios. (DE) 
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PORWARD 

This publication introduces teachers, pupils and educators to the 
results, up to now, of a Unesco sponsored project for developing an inn;^- 
ative approach to the social science and integrated studies curriculum and 
^ it contribution towards international understanding. 

It includes only a selection of the experiences and activities of this 
project as it has now been in operation for three years and presently in- 
, eludes schools in fourteen countries. The pupils that have been involved in 
the programme are between 11-18 years of age. The success reported by the 
teacher's who have been developing and using the approach and materials 
encourages us to publicize the project more widely. 

The publication begins with a brief overview of the project and its' 
approach. This is followed by a set of guidlines directed towards the teach- 
er, and should provide a sufficient basis for the experienced teacher to 
try applying the approach. The final section includes a detailed descrip- 
tion of a number of the curriculum units and shorter summaries of others. 

The approach described here should not be looked on as a cuaiculum to 
be applied as is. Rather, each school and teacher can critically select 
those portions that m-xy be used and, more importantly, can design those 
changes called for by local conditions. Our purpose in this publication is 
only to sketch out a starting point for a long process. The development of 
0, curriculum must be a national and local endeavor, even for a curriculum 
method that seeks a greater intemationsLl outlook. We encourage the devel- 
opment of translated and 'nationalised* versions of this kind of publica- 
tion so that it is more useful to the practicing teachers and pupils with- 
in a country. This would primarily involve decisions about the most apiaro- 
priatc place or places for these kinds of learning activities within the 
tot€il school programme and the structure of pre- and/or inservice teacher 
training that may be needed. 

It has often been said that "there's nothing new in education". This 
applies to the approach described here. Its various elements - the activi- 
ties, materials and methods - have been tried in similar forms repeatedly 
in many different settings under widely varying conditions during the last 
100 years. Their use has generally brought satisfaction to both teachers 
and pupils. V/ith education, however, the fact that an approach works well 
is often unrelated to its continued existence or widespread acceptance. 

Today, though, there is a more widespread readiness to examine educa- 
tional practices and search for alternatives. Me are issuing this publica- 
tion as one proposal that merits consideration by those teachers and edu- 
cational administrators who seek to integrate school learning v/ith life and 
to increase the motivation of all of their pupils for school. 

ACIQIOV/lEDGEI#:iTT 

The curriculum is a cooperative accomplishment of the follov/ing ^roup of 
teachers who attended the initial workshop: 
^ Richard Appel, Federal Republic of Germany; Sender Biro, Hungary; 

Joiin Colclough, United Kingdom; iJngelbert Deusch, Austria; Robert Hope, 
United Jvingdom; Gabriella Lengyel, Hungary; ITargaret Miller, U.S.A.; Georce 
Papaleontiou, Cyprus; Pajiayiotis Persianis, Cyprus; Jirina Skoumalord, 
Czechoslovalcia; Helga Strater, Austria; end John V/addleton, United Kingdom. 

They have all done much extra work - developing units, revising them 
on the br.Lis of classroom experiencf?s, presenting the approach to colleagues 
and working with those interested in using the materials. 

Further contributions came from those attending a 2nd workshop. Of 
these, the following helped develop additionsd units: 

o 
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Chris Adowole. Konya, Afeworlc Al^u. ^ithopi^ ^So^'wSS^zIif Si^'. 

was contriluted to i'c by ^^^^a^J.^^^i^^^^^f^'J- , l^* k of life' for all this 
Finally, but most importantly, the actual sparK oi xii« 



is o^xr pupils, 
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. Introduction 

"Education for international understanding is necessary for our sur- 
vival," or ♦'••••••••is a lot of meaningless words," 

Today's teachers are likely to sive either answer. Per the past twenty 
years Unesco has felt that the answer will come 'out* in the doing. An evor- 
increasing number of teachers in schools, colleges and teacher- training 
institutions all around the world liave been developing educational program- 
mes for international understanding. Unesco has co-ordinated some of these 
efforts through its Associated Schools Project (Asp) by sponsoring con- 
ferences, publications, teaching \ids and fellowships for teachers. 

On the basis of these experiences, and with educational ideas and 
schools undergoing rapid changes, an expanded orientation to the concept 
of intematlonal \mderstanding was looked on as having promise. The meaning 
of this 'expanded concept' is illustrated by the following example. 

??eacher ; Our war with Country A ended six years ago and we have been 
having friendly relations with them ever since. 

Pupi l: Hov/ can you be killing each other one day and be friends the 
next "day?*" 

Such a qucotion places the class at a critical spot. The teacher may 
remember the history syllabus and ask the class to open their bool:s to page 
93 which describes postwar events. This could be supplemented with outside 
reading about events that cam*=^ after other conflict situations, e.g., civil 
wars, religious conflicts, labor-management disputes, revolutions. The 
lesson would then end with a discussion of some similarities and differences 
between various kinds of post-conflict situations. 

Alternatively, the teacher may feel it important to have the pupil 
seek his/her einswer to that question of "How?" in an expanded, more analyt- 
ical, framev/ork. For example, "How do human beings perceive, feel, thinl: arT 
maice decisions and influence each other so that killing seems right to them 
one day, peace another?" What can such events tell us about the nature of 
man and the social system? 

A problem with this - in adding the analytical approach to the descrip- 
tive - is that it enormously complicates things for the teacher. Mostly, 
because there is no single and no final answer and no stopping point. It»s 
something like reality. 

Three years ago Unesco sponsored a workshop for 15 teachers from 
Associated Schools in 8 countries.::) Thay formulated an experiuental pro- 
;)ect with a new orientation towards education for internation understanding. 
An approach was agreed upon, one which the teachers felt could deal with 
the complexiti'^s of human behavior, sociax systems and international relati- 
onships. The teachers worked v/ith pupils between the ages of 11-18 and used 
from 1-4 hours per week with the approach and tho materials that v/ere 
developed and collected. 

To illustrate this, v/e can continue with the example above: the hov/ 
and why of war one day, friends the next, r^ie approach involves developing 
classroom situations that actively explore relationships bntwecn events 
(historicol and current) and characteristics of man's behaviour and social 
processes. These would include aspects of conflict and cooperation of leader- 
ship and power, of feai" and anger, ti-ust and friendship, of misperccptlon 
and cterootypes, commiinication and persuasion, of group behavior and decis- 
ion processcG, of attitudes, values and beliefs. The pupils may participate 



Austria, Cypi'us, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Hungary, the United Kingdom, the United States of America. 
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In a simulation- type exorcise that dcvolopos cooperation and competition 
between groups and then look at their own reactions and feelings and decisis 
on processes. IThey do a simple experiment in perception and communication 
that illustrates the process of stereotypes; or they discuss their own 
answers to tho question, What is a (Dane) ? 

This approach to the curriculum sceics to analyze traditional subject . 
matter by beginning with the pupil |s own behavior , his personal c:;cporienccsw 
Prom this, -cne pupils generalize; they move a step back from themselves and- 
examine relationships with other experiences and situations; they formulate. 
the concepts about humans and societies which help to answer those 'why* 
md »how» questions. One advantage from proceeding in this way is that it 
tends to avoid oversimplification. Prom the classroom activities, which 
we»ve called experience situations » the pupils know the complexity of their 
own behavior. They've experienced the difficulty of describing how they 
decided to do something. It*s an easy step from this to being more cautious 
about others, about big sweeping statements on wars and enemies and govern- 
ments and people. 

At the teacher's workshop that began the project, a set of 35 of those 
experience situations (or units ) wore assembled. Some were written by teachf 
ers and staff, others collected from educational publications. They included 
role-playing situations, experiments in perception, communication and ^roup 
behavior, questionnaire studies and action projects within the school and 7 
community, simulations and projeetivo exercises and fantasy scenarios. / 

Most of these experience activities take about 15-20 minutes; the 
remainder of the class-period is used for an open-ended discussion. The unit 
may end there or, preferably, be developed much further through one or more 
follow-up projects and/or related experience situations. This will be cloai'- 
er if the reader glances through a description of one of the units at the 
end ot this publication (pages 29 to 42 ) . 

The various units are related to the wide range of su'jjeet matter in 
schools that covers the nature and activity of humans. The teaehers v/ho 
have been using and developing the approach have done so in the following 
subjects: history, civics, social studies, psychology, human biology, 
foreign languages, the mother tongue, literature, and integrated or general 
studies. Thus, they use the units, the experience situations and follow-up 
activities, in varying combinations and sequenees. Some teachers have made 
use of, or found time for just a few of them, while others have used many. 

The teaehers from the workshop also selected several of the units to 
be done together, that is having the pupils exchange their results from a 
unit amongst the classes in several countries. In this way, the internation- 
al aspects developed as an extension of the pupils' own looal expcrienees. 
The pupils were able to study the similarities and differences in the re- 
sults that came from presenting the same experienee situation to like-aged 
pupils of different nationalities. 

Per example, a Danish class tape recorded their discussion oi' "\Vhat is 
a Dane?" and exehanged it with a Hungarian class that had v/ritton their 
answers to "V/hat is a Hungarian?" as well as their ideas about Danes. In 
the follow-up to the exehange, loth classoa were able to see how they look 
to others, how they tend to stereotype themselves, how misinformed wore 
their explanations of national differcnees, and how it feels to bo 'judged' 
by others. This judging is what caused their biggest reaction. 



j.hc approach and materials seek to improve international understanding 
by not teaching it directly . The reasoning bohind this is as follows: for 
pupil G, tho teacher is a roprosontativo of th<? adu2.t world. But the adult 
world comes every day to the pupils - in newspapers, radio, television, 
adult conversation - with reports of wars, poverty, starvation, crime, 

o 
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corruption. Iho gap is just too wido bot\^^Qon this kind of daily exposure 
and tho fow hours weekly that the teacher is seeking to teach internati- 
onal understanding. 



As an alternative, this approach uses three inter-related processes, 
First, the experience situations and follow-up activities raalce more con- 
crete and alive concepts such as co-operation - competition, freedom - 
social control - power, fear - aggression - empathy - love, decision 
processes, and individual and group differences in perception, communica- 
tion and action. This brings the pupil into personal contact and involve- 
ment with both the theory and processes of individual development, group 
and institutioneil relationships. The pupils* interest in themselves is 
linked to the world around them: understanding of personal and social 
reality must serine as a foundation for the pupils* own interest in in- 
ternational understanding. The second process comes from sharing the 
same oxporience with pupils in other countries through the international 
exchanges and the collection of pupils* materials. Lastly, many of the 
activities provide training in those social skills which are needed for 
effective participation in community and national development. 

?y focussing on these three processes the -hcachor may avoid an in- 
evitable dilemma of teaching international understanding: until the 
pupil has achieved a certain level of understanding, tho whole subject 
is too distant and confusing to be of real interest. V/ith no real inter- 
est, what is learned will be too superficial to constitute understandini^. 



AK EXAMPLE 

The following example of a class doing the unit called "Pour Hands 
on the Clay" may help illustrate some of the processes which are de- 
scribed. 



Picture a pupil with his eyes covered, and not allowed to speak, 
sitting opposite an unknown classmate with a large block of clay on the 
table between them. He is to work together with this unknov/n partner, 
forming something, anything, from tho clay. Piftocn minutes later the 
blindfold comes off and he looks happily at tho elephant he's helped 
create. Ground the room, others have made bowls, heads, figures, abstract 
forms and other animals. The discussion begins. He tries to describe how 
the decision was made to build tho elephant: that ho took the initiative 
but felt that his partner wasn't that pleased. Someone asks how the part- 
ner felt and that soon ';;akes everyone off into the question of working 
together with an unknown person,, and how they tried to figure out who 
the partner was. "But why? Why v/as it important to know? Vfliat is a 
stranger?" Later, a pupil asks tho teacher v/hat it was like watching 
everyone. Several want to watch another class do it. 



V/hat has* been happening in this class? They have shared an cxporion- 
ec together. They have all been faeod with a similar situation, one v/hich 
has involved their action and reactions as human beings (not as pupils 
absorbing book laicwledge or museiun exhibits). They have something to 
discuss themselves, in common circunatancos, but reacting individ- 

ually. The situation has been structured so that certain themes may de- 
velop in the discussion. As these thumes develop out of personal involve- 
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mont In tho shared oxporionce, tho framework of tho discussion can then 
bo "broadened and concepts developed: "I didn^t fool called upon to 
produce something beautiful... because of the blindfold, the pressure 
was off." "Called upon? Pressure? It sounds like you felt you didn»t 
have to play a role." 

"What does it mean, 'playing a role?' Do v/o play different roles 
when we are with different people?" 

"What could that mecm? Is it the same with adults (and teachers)?" 

"V/hat about our public officials? Is there anything different about 
how they play roles?" 

"But if I felt I was making the decision in a different way because 
of the blindfold, and the changed role, what is it like for the politici- 
an? Hov; does he make his decisions - with the whole community looking 
on, or with pressure from his political friends?" 

"How could we find out about this?" "I want to read some autobio* 
graphics of politicians." "I would like help with an interview study." 

And so on. This discussion, and follow-up work could have taken 
many other directions. Depending upon the teacher and pupils and past- 
experiences, and the syllabus, it could have been left totally free to 
develop by itself (through group processes) or been structured by the 
teacher. Vtot's probably more important is, first, the q^uallty of the 
discussion that arises from an experience shared by everyone in the 
group; and, second, the way in which it produces on active personal 
involvement in one's own learning processes. 

Per their next period, the class has received a report from a class 
in another country which has done the same "experiment". Their report 
describes what happened and summarizes the discussion which followed. 
One of the pupils notices something in their report which he thiiiks in- 
teresting: it appears that in all cases it was the male pupil in the 
mixed pairs who felt he»d initiated the decision as to what to maico from 
the clay. Yet, in their discussion summary, no one scorns to have comment- 
ed on this. The class tries to recall v;rhether this also happened with 
them and decides it didn't They wonder about the background and moan- 
ing of this difference. When they write their ropoi^t, to send to this 
other school, they mention this difference and ask for comments on thoir 
interpretations concerning male-female roles in this other country. IThon 
they later find out about their uisintcrprotations , they follov/ this up 
in two directions: further study of male-female roles in their own and 
other countries; and the question of the meanir*g and importance of the 
kind of misinterpretations they had made. 

This example, a composite from several classes, illustrates the use 
of one kind of exchange process that the teachers explored. The basic 
starting point for these exchanges was the creation of a common cxpox-ien- 
ce which could be shared with classes in other countries — — experien- 
ces that begin v/ith tho same directions in each country but which may or 
may not proceed in a similar manner. In following up the discussion of 
one's own classroom experience with comparisons from other countries, a 
whole new dimension is added. Tho pupils have an opportunity to take a 
situation they have experienced and try to compare and understand it from 
a foreign point of view. They also see how their o\m experiences look to 
foreigners who have shared the same situation. They can see how easy or 
difficult it may be to straighten out the foreigners about themselves 
and vice versa. And, they may discover a wide range of underlying simila:?- 
ities in feelings and reactions. 
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!Cho approach of this unit as well as tho oxporionoe-contorod otirri- 
culum in general oan be sunmariaod by briefly discussing tho key con- 
cepts underlying the approach: 

1« The Now Social Sciences 

The rapid expansion of rosoaroh and publication in the sooial 
sciences, and its increasing application to all facets of society, in- 
creases its importance for tho school curriculum. Mathematics and tho 
physical sciences are being applied more now to the social sciences i 
thereby widening its interdisciplinary character, 

2* An Experiential Approach 

« 

ThQ class, school and community provide settings for direct ex- 
perience of individual and social processes. Slxporimonts , demonstrations, 
'critical incidents % interview surveys, simulations, * projective* {^'amos, 
role playing and community action projects arc some of the specific 
techniques used in this approach, -J^ioy are referred to as experience 
situations . ' ■ 

3. Prom Description to Analysis 

The activities, reactions, decisions and feelings of the pupilSy 
teachar and others in these experience situations form tho basis of 
opcn-onded discussions and follow-up activities and reading. The goal is 
to have pupils develop skills in going from descriptive to analytical 
levels, to learn to generalize, to see rolationschips between different 
kinds of class and out-of -school experiences. In doing this the useful- 
ness of oonccpts for organizing and remembering information becomes ap- 
parent, 

4. Analysis of Decision Processes 

The discussion after the experience situation often focusses on the 
multitude of small and big decisions that consti'bute behavior; for examp- 
le, the variations in decision processes from pupil to pupil, tho role 
of information in decisions, differences in emotional reactions v/hcn 
making safe or risky decisions; and, lastly, the role of positive and 
negative responses from others (actual, imagined and anticipated) on 
one's sequence of decisions, 

5. Empathy 

The concept of empathy, a fooling of oneness v/ith another, can be 
looked on as having two interrelated parts: (l) a feeling of safety and 
relaxation with others that comes with self-confidence; and (2) a skill 
that can be learned: an increased sensitivity and concentration on the 
totality of verbal and non-verbal messages coming from another. Both 
aspects are an important part of this curriculum approach with (1) being 
developed in all the units while (2) is a more specific objective of 
several units. 
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C. Aoottlsltlon and Applioatlon of Knowled^^te 

a) Applying knowlo»igo already learned ; 

In discussing their roaotions during the experience situations » the 
pupils quickly discover that the more information and understanding they 
have the easier it is to make decisions with little anxiety. !!?his con 
provide a starting point for orienting the learning of new Information 
towards its applications in school, family and working life* 



A basic concept of the approach is that pupils need help in changing 
their traditional view of the relationship between themselves and loiow- 
ledge. Knowledge should not he looked on as 'authority*, as something 
'external* to be absorbed and respoctod, as 'things' to be romeaborod, 
organized under teacher's categories and textbook chapter headings; but, 
rather, as something 'internal', a tool for one's individual development, 
useful for the decisions one is and will be making. As such, loiovrlodge 
is best when personclly diseoverjd and challenged and examined and then 
fitted into one's own individually functioning set of categories and 
concepts. Piagot has used the terms assimilation and accomodation to de- 
scribe this process wherooy knowledge is internalized into perceptual, 
emotional, cognitive and action procoosos of the individual. Mcmy of the 
features of this approach are meant to help pupils achieve this .tolation- 
ship to learning new knowledge so that school learning can become similar 
to all learning. 

7. The Teacher as Fellow Investig^ator 

We arc all permanent student of human nature and the social system 
.... it's necessary for our survival. This malccs it somewhat easier for 
the teacher to work together with the pupils as an investigator. The 
experience situations also help since the pupils' reactions, decisions 
and feelings become the starting point of the discussion, thereby di- 
minishing the tcachor-as-expert role. The teaehcr's role derives from 
his/hor greater life-experience and understanding of the relationships 
between deseription and analysis, theory and data, opinions and facts. 



With these cxperienco situations and the general approach, the 
pupils and teacher more easily drop their limiting and depersonalized 
roles. An atmosphere of openness and trust often develops. This, in turn, 
results in much better outcomes from the curriculum units so there is a 
circular process of increasing benefit to the class as a whole and to 
the pupils' work in other sub;jects. 

9. Communication and Cooperation Skills 



Discussions nnd written work following the experience situations 
help pupils learn how to communicate about individual and shared ex- 
periences, clearly and fully, with both self-respect and respect for 
others. This is also a starting point for improved interaction processes 
in the clas&room, especially improved co-operation (among the pupils but 
also bet^/een teacher and pupils). Pro;ject work in the community (informa- 
tion and attitude surveys, action projects) develops these social skills 



b) External and internal knowledfte : 



8. Open Relationships in the Olassroom 
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In a wider framework and prepares pupils for later partioipation in ac- 
tivitlos oonoornod wltli ooiomunlty and national dovelopmont* 

10. Classroom Development of the Approach 

Since this approach Is quite different from what most classes are 
used to, pupils cannot bo expected to fully utilize it quickly or auto- 
matically. They typically begin being a bit suspicious of the teacher »s 
Intentions. (Thus, the method itself needs classroom discussion at several 
stascs during its development. This kind of a common process analysis , 
shared by pupils and teacher, will IntogratQ them into a "learning group" 
and help to diminish the gap between teacher and students. A special 
unit has also been designed to assist this process (see Unit No. 34, 
page 71). 



B. KBLAIPIONSHIP OP OME APPROAOH TO EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS 



A few comments about pupil motivation and individualized learning 
arc relevant. As teachers, we know that the pupil Who is personally and 
emotionally involved in learning something will take less tine to do it, 
and remember it longer, and have a greater sense of achievement. We also 
know that examinations, grades and praise from teachers and parents often 
produce a high level of motivation, but only for the successful pupils. 
There are also a number of pupils who truly enjoy school and learning. 
Hov/evor, most of us have also been faced with the problem of the un- 
motivated pupils, those who don't do well on exams, who generally find 
moot classroom work to be frustrating and/or boring, and who fall hope- 
lessly behind the faster-learning pupils. 

Ever since the spread of universal compulsory education, the per- 
sistency and importance of this problem has produced a large number of 
attempted solutions from ability streaming to computer assisted instruct- 
ion. 

The present approach has demonstrated its usefulness in involving 
all pupils of a class and helping to decrease differentiations between 
bright and dull and between active and shy. Por many of the ' participating 
teachers, this has been its most important outcome. Three things contri- 
bute to this full participation: (1; the experience situations are easy 
- both the uore outgoing, active pupils and the shy ones con feel free 
to participate in their own way; (2; everyone is on an equal basis for 
the discussion since they've all just experienced somethir^ together 
whieh they can describe without a special vocabiaary or *high-level» 
thinking processes; and (3) the teacher is not examining the pupils or 
looking for right answers. 

Those three aspects concern the processes or method of the approach. 
It is equally important, in achieving high levels of motivation, that 
the foundation of the content is the pupils tlionsclves. They start their 
voyages of c'is'covery piloting their own ship and seeing what happens to 
their ship. They keep returning to their ship for reflection and to chai-t 
new courses. 
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In tho beginning the pupils nocd tho toaohcr's assistance in using 
tho fraiaowork of thoir own individual lives - past, present and future - 
to give form and moaning to traditional subject matter. The teacher 
needs to continually refer to the cvcry-day decisions pupils are, or 
will bo making, and to guide the pupils through the process by which 
knowledge of maths, history, biology, etc. gets applied to decisions 
concerning schooling, occupation, marriage, child rearing, leisure, 
economy, etc. There is a more detailed discussion of this aspect in 
Part II). 

A final point about sources of motivation concerns individualized 
learning. A class learning from a textbook and the teacher's lessons 
uses much of their time and energy in adjusting the structures of their 
own inforiiiation processing systems, their individual classification 
structures, to the teacher «s and textbook* s classifications. Alternative- 
ly, when an experience situation is used as a starting point, and an 
open-ended discussion follows, the pupils are, in a sense, bein^< left 
alone to learn in their own styl e. They individually put in and take out 
01 'cne si'cuation what they arc i^ady for. V/hen they follow this up with 
textbooks and teachers lessons, it is with a series of questions stated 
in their own terms and linked to their own reactions to the oxpcrionce' 
situation and to their individual views of their ov/n past, present and 
future lives. This is an efficient learning system for all pupils. It 
puts the mass of pupils who never will become oxpcrto at book learning 
back into the picture. Per the class as a whole, the reduction in 
finistration and boredom results in a similar reduction, in passivity, 
agression, or acting out. And the teacher with a class of 35-40 pupils 
is better able to concentrate on the learning. The increased pupil 
motivation achieved by teachers with this approach has been a central 
part of its value. Obviously teachers enjoy their work much more witii a 
whole class motivated by their learning achievements. This has been of 
primary importance in a project developed through the efforts of tho 
jDarticipating teachers. 

The remainder of this docunent has seven parts. The first develops 
more specific guidelines for the teacher; (a) for using the experience 
situations; (b; for assisting in the discussions; (c) for developing the 
follovi;-up activities both within and out of class and internationally. 
The second part suggests possible ways to integrate the units into tho 
traditional subject syllabus. The third part examines tho teachers role 
and tho emotions of the pupil. Part IV deals with varying the approach 
according to tho participants age and context; and Part V with in-sc2rvicc 
teacher- training. Part VI gives a siunmary of the evaluation study and 
tho concluding section is a description of the units. 



I. ELBIIENTS OF THE UNITS 

A. The Ijxporienco Situations 

Host of these require very little or no advance preparation and 
equipment. -The class also needs very little or no introduction. Generally, 
the less said, the better: a specific title should not bo given, the 
concepts or themes they are designed to illustrate should not bo discuss- 
ed in advance. The teacher can help to create a useful sense of excitc- 
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ment by organizing the activity very quickly and starting it right off. 
A typical example: "Today wo will start with some action - a short 
exercise, call it a group dynrunics exercise. Pirst, please form into 
pairs, preferably with someone you don*t know very well." 

With many of the activities it is important to see that they have 
little end in themselves beyond providing a shared experience for indiv- 
iaual and group analysis and discussion. The content is less important 
than the process. The more open the pupils are to the activity, to their 
own and their class-mates' feelings, thoughts and reactions, . the more 
"data" they v/ill have for this discussion. 

An atmosphere of spontaneity is good. It helps to loosen up the 
pupils so that they can project themselves fully into the activity. When 
a situation ai-ises where the pupils ask for further rules, it is best to 
cay that there are no more 27ules. 

In some of the activities it is good for the teacher to participate. 
This can happen quite naturally v/hcre pairs or teams of four are needed 
and there are an odd number of pupils in the class. With a few of the 
activities, several pupils may hesitate to participate. This possibility 
should be mentioned by the teacher at the end of his/her introduction. 
A statement indicating that "it is quite natural that some pupils may 
not feel like participating when the activity is something quite new and 
unusual" will leave the pupils free to decide for themselves. 

Both the teachers and pupils are often interested in trying out 
some variation of the original activity or following it up immediately 
with something related. In most cases it is good to try out those ideas. 
The more teachers and pupils feel they can create and recreate with this 
kind of curriculum approach, the better it will be. If the pupils are to 
feel that they truly are the center of the curriculum, a fixed and rigid 
structure cannot be imposed upon them. The same applies to the teacher's 
creativity in using the curriculumi The instanictions for each activity 
have been deliberately kept short and variations indicated to encourage 
this creativity and an experimental approach by the teacher. 

It is also important to realize that the experience situations - 
the games, experiments, demonstrations, etc. - don't fail . Whatever 
happens, including the unexpected, happens because of the characteristics 
of the pupils, the teacher, the school milieu, outside events, etc. No 
one experience situation will ever develop in exactly the same way, nor 
does it need to have a single specific goal. For example, if a group 
dynamics experiment normally produces a compettitive situation, but in 
one class something quite different develops, the pupils will be quite 
fascinated that they didn't behave "as expected". The unexpected react- 
ions are what they will want to analyse. Very fruitful disciissions have 
often developed from these 'failm-es'. 

This means that the teacher should be open-minded and ready for the 
unexpected while the class is "going through" the activity. V^hcn thu 
activity is free to develop with its ov/n internal dynamics, it will have 
much more meaning for the pupils and their involvement can reach a deeper 
level. 



B. The Discussion 

Once the activities arc brought to a halt, the pupils will quite 
naturally carry on their own sponttmcous discucsion - in pairs or snail 
groups. It is often good to let this continue until the pupils seem in- 

o 
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torestcd in cotdns together as a total ca^'oup. Xihon they arc together, if 
thoy aro waiting for the teacher to get them started, a question such as 
"^<hat happened?" is usually sufficient (and doesn't limit thou), 

i 

During the discussion the teacher con talce many roles. It is diffi- 
cult to bo specific ahout this since it depends so nuch on the ace of 
the pupils, the size of the class, the amount of tine loft for discuss- 
ions, etc. There are, however, several things v/hich distinguish these 
discussions from classroom discussions that aren't linked to an experienc 
situation. 

1) Appealing to the non-participatory pupil 

With everyone sharing the experience, it is easier to bring the 
shy and generally inactive pupils into the discussion. By asking some- 
thing like, "How was it for you?" those pupils v/ho would tend to say 
nothing if left alone can find it easy to say something without embarrass 
ment. Pupils who usually let the "smart ones" dominate discussions find 
that they have something to say and can malce a positive contribution to 
class discussion following the experience situations. But they may need 
some help to break out of their old habits. 

2) Open-Ended 

The discussion can often reach an unusually intense and exciting 
level when both pupils and teacher fool it is free to go in any direct- 
ion. The emotional aspects of the experience situations can induce a 
mood of fantasy and humour, of anger, v/ondorment or pleasure, of a sudden 
need to express something. Sometimes the things said seem totally unre- 
lated to the activity. At other times, the relationship will be clearer, 
and understood and shared by many. Per example, in the middle of a dis- 
cussion following the 'Blind Trust' (page 29) activity, someone sudden- 
ly remembered a feeling of closeness towards mankind which he had felt 
once when a baby was asleep in his arms. The class followed up the boys' 
intervention by talking about the complete and unquestioning; trust young 
children have and the kinds of common incidents which tend to diminish 
this sense of trust. 

In other, yet similar instances, one pupil's point may lead nowhere 
or take the class av;ay from v/hat it had been involved in discussing. \/hen 
this happens, both the teacher and other pupils have a responsibility to 
see when a discussion should be brought back to an aspeet of more general 
interest. A discussion with the class on their sharing of this respons- 
ibility with the teacher is often useful. Hov/cver, this judgement is 
often difficult to make. The teacher v/ho is accustomed to leading dis- 
cussions that cover a nur.iber of important points may tend to be over- 
directive here. But after an experience situation, where the pupils' in- 
volvement may set off a whole chain of individual thoughts, there is an 
advantage to having more freedom. Otherv/ise the individuality of the ox- 
perieneo is lost. Thus, to make thic kind of discussion most useful, the 
teacher should shift his/her attention from a "lesson outline" to the 
pupils , keeping closely in tounh with their feelings. It is exhausHng 
work. But the reward comes when you notice the intent face, the pupil 
with a stream of thoughts running through his/her mind, who only ncccls 
to see the teaehcr waiting expectantly before putting the thoughts into 
words . 
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\Ihen pupils experience this approach for the first time, the teach- 
er needs to be more active in asking questions to help them to develop 
more complete descriptions of their reactions to the activity, and to 
have the discussion shift from a description to an analysis that probes 
deeper and develops concepts. After a few units have been worked through, 
the teacher can discuss with the class this structure for the discussions 
and can then •formally' propose that the class share the responsibility 
for 'leading* discussions. One or two pupils could be discussion leaders 
(in rotation) or the responsibility can be shared by everyone. A com- 
parison of results under both systems is interesting. a?here is also a 
unit that has been prepared to assist pupils and teacher in making a 
real learning situation out of the discussion (see page 71 Words and 
Things). Without this kind of specific training many pupils view the 
discussion as "fun" but "not learning". 

3) Pocus on decision processes 

The discussion will be more concrete if the pupils first focus on 
the decisions they were making during the activity. This can include: 
considering the processes involved in thinking of alternatives and eli- 
minating all but one; the kinds of information and previous experience 
that were used in finding and eliminating alternatives; and the feolings 
which result v/hen information and past experience leave one in conflict 
between alternatives or with too little information to find any satis- 
factory choice. For example, in the ' Rumour Experiment * (see page 42), 
was a decision made, consciously or unconsciously, to concentrate either 
on remembering the descriptive v/ords or on building up a mental ima^e 
of the picture from the description? V/as it the same with the o there? 
Another example, in the ' Blind Trust ' (see page 29) experience, how did 
the leader decide to hold and guide his blind partner? In * 4 Hands on 
the Clay ' (see page 33) how was the decision reached about what to maico? 
Was it a joint decision or did one partner make it? With such a partner- 
ship, how does each one feel when one takes responsibility for making 
the decision? 

Pupils are not accustomed to analyzing a complex activity in tonus 
of the sequence of decisions that take place. However, they will got 
more out of the experience situations when they can structure the dis- 
cussion so that it focusses on: 

- the decision processes; 

- the feelings involved in making the decisions 
and anticipating the possible consequences; 

- the role of feedback from one decision on 
making the next one; and 

- the information used and the kinds of unknown 
information which could have been useful for 
the decision proccases. 

It is important to develop a framework for the discusoions in v;hlch 
xho decisions made in the class activity are related to the pupile* real- 
life decisions, i.e. further schooling, occupational choico, marriage 
and family size, leisure activities and moral, religious and philot^ophi- 
cal influences on actions. In this process the pupils begin to learn hcv; 
to generalize from their specific reactions to the experience situations, 
to see relationships with other situations and experiences. Concepts 
about human behaviour will be developed from this aspect of the diacuss- 
ion. The descriptions of the first four units (pages 29 to 42) contain 
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examples of this* 

\^hat omerges from this kind of discussion is a greater conscious- 
ness of how iQiowledge is used and the anxiety that results when decisions 
are mode v;ith inadequate knowledge* 

4) De veloping follow-up ideas 

During the discussion, when points are brought up about knowledge 
that v/as lacking, or when pupils have made different decisions based on 
different assumptions, the pupils and teacher can write this down* 
Pollow-up activities that seek answers can then be planned. Per example, 
as a follow-up to the * Rotating g^apezoid Illusion ' (see page 71), 
several pupils arranged to show the demonstration to six-year olds to 
300 if it had the same effects* 

5) Sharing; Experiences; Teachers* role 

Much of the teacher's contribution to the discussion should come 
from a sharing of her/his own experiences* In a class v/here the teacher 
shares experiences, the pupils will find it easier to do the same* If 
the teacher has participated in the beginning activity, this will help 
her/him come into the discussion as a participant and member of the class 
group rather than just as a discussion leader* Then, when the discussion 
begins to generalize from the experience situation, the events and de- 
cisions from the teacher's own life will often be relevant* Pupils 
realize that it's not that easy for the teacher to share with them her/ 
his out-of -school existence* Seeing the teacher make the effort will 
help them in doing the same* Thus, hierarchical structures of the tradi- 
tional authoritarian classroom setting might be overcome. 

It is important to see that the structure of the discussion pre- 
vents this from turning into a kind of personal psychoanalysis, in that 
both teacher and pupil are sharing an experience. There is no Judgomont 
or analysis to be placed on a specific or personal experience and none 
should be offered by the teacher. Per both teacher and pupils, personal 
experiences r^o being shared in the context of finding t'^eneral concepts 
about human behaviour (see page 23). 

6) Writing reactions 

Especially with a larger class, it is often useful to ask the pupils 
to \\rrite do\/n their own reactions to the experience situation. This may 
be done before the discussion, in which case it will give each pupil a 
chance to think about himself in the activity before becoming concerned 
with all the other class members. The pupils sometimes v;ant to pass 
around or read aloud what they have v/rittcn. This will supply good data 
for beginning the discussion. Alternatively, taking the last 5-10 mlnutcc 
from the end of a class period for writing will enable them to include 
both the activity and discussion in their notes. 

In some classes the pupils have been keeping their own diaries v;ith 
personal thoughts and reflections from the activities. These can be 
especially useful in relating the class periods '.o further projects a:id 
reading as well as in writing reports. With a diary the pupils have on 
the one hand a better basis for doing normal "academic" work (reading 
and writing) tmd at the same time this work becomes more relevant to their 
personal interests and needs. 
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0» Pollow-up Activitlos 

1) Integration with School Subject Cu.,<-louliun 

Often teachers will complete a unit within a single 1-? hour class 
period. Although, with many of the units, this is sufficient time to do 
the oxporionce situation and a short discussion, much more can bo gained 
by further developing the ideas and concepts of a unit through a series 
of follov;-up activities. It is in this phase that the approach socks to 
integrate the traditional subject matter of the school curriculum v;ith 
the questions and problems and conocpts that arise from the experience 
situations. In this process pupils come to appreciate that ell human 
knowledge has dovolopod to solve human problems. ... .the same kinds of 
problems that come up during their discussions. (Kepler had the job of 
figuring out the dimensions of wine casks v/ith a minimum of wood for a 
maximum capacity. In doing so ho invented the calculus of varlatiors. 
and found out that his ideal solution was already the one being used;. 

The unit descriptions include specific suggestions for follow-up 
activities; in Part II 19 there is a more general orientation towards 
the wide range of » contact points* between the traditional subject mat- 
tor of math, biology, the physical sciences, history, foreign languages 
and mother tongue and social studies. The main features of this integrat- 
ion with subject matter consist of; (l) the development of one's under- 
standing of personal and social reality as a framework for defining 
critical decision situations; and (2) the application of knowledge (of 
all kinds) to assist one in clarifying and making these decisions. 

2) International Exchanges 

The international project for which these units wore ass cmblod In- 
cludes a system for exchanging results amongst the classes in different 
countries. Per example, the final drawing from the ' Rumour Ollnic ' (see 
page 42) experiment has been exchanged along v/lth a summary of the dis- 
cussion that followed it. The pupils thus have a chance to compare their 
behaviour with others, noting and trying to explain similarities and 
differences when the same photograph is used as a starting point. In 
this case, what caused the most comment was that oven though many of the 
final drawings v/ere almost totally different from the original picture 
and from each other, most of them had the bicycle. (See drawings). 

The pupils can also examine and share their own stereotypes and 
stereotypes about themselves in these exchanges. Per example, a class 
in Denmark receives a tape recording of a discussion held in a German 
class on the topic "What is a German?" (sec page 65). Before listening 
to the recording they make their own recording: first, giving their 
opinions on "V/hat is a German?"; then, trying to guess what the German 
pupils have said on the tape; and lastly, discussing "V/hat is a Dane?". 
They then listen to the recording from Germany and, afterwards, add to 
their own recording comments on the accuracy or lack of it in their 
guessscs about what the German pupils would say. 

This is one example of the kinds of things which can develop from 
the exchange program. Each unit has its own potentialities. Together, 
they add up to a much wider sharing of common experience situations. The 
pupils can try to project themselves into the experience as it happened 
in another country (sensitivity to others); then they can chock out how 
well they v/erc able to see and feel the experience from another person's 
viewpoint. 
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As with othor aspects of the curriculum approach, horo tro, tho 
creativity of pupile and teachers should bo used to devise all kinds of 
variations on this theme and develop new themes. 

Tho project teachers have generally found it best to he linlcod to- 
gether with two other schools and to arrange exchanges of about 3-4 
unite per year, A largo collection now exists of the results from several 
of the most frequently exchanged luiits! Balloon in Flight, Pantasy OJrlp, 
Rumour Experiment and V^hat is Ilan. lt*s on interesting collection of 
cross-cultural data. Several other units are espooially suitable for the 
exchanges: Export-Import, Films, Foreign Residents, Humour. Ideal Com- 
munity, level of Aspiration, Loaning Words, and Shifting your Vicv/point, 
(See Part III). 

Further suggestions about the framework for the international ex- 
changes are Included in the description of the unit. Level of Aspiration 
(see page 37). 

3) Individual Study 

Pupil.s may develop their ovm particular interests as a result of the 
experience situations. The open-ended quality of the class discussions 
will have more meaning if an individual pupil (or small group) con fol- 
low-up the specific issue which concerns him/her. This generally involv- 
es a wide variety of information gathering approaches; the teacher is 
typically needed to guide the pupil somewhere betv/ecn oversimplifying 
and going off in too many directions. 

V;hen the individual pupil, or small study group, is prepared to 
share their results v/ith the rest of the class, this can become an 
occasion for examining this kind of communication process itcelf . The 
aims of the unit Shifting your Viewpoint (see page 63) are relevant to 
this process. 

4) Projects 

a. Within Schoo l. As the social institution v/ith which pupils have 
most contact, the scTTool is a natural place for pupils to begin their ex- 
plorations into group behavio-ur, social roles, and social structure and 
functioning. However, this is often difficult to arrange and problems 
can arise. The circumstances for this differ so v/idely from place to 
place that one can only encourage interest and advise caution. 

One approach which is simple and relatively trouble free is for your 
pupils to get permission from another teacher to run one of the experience 
situations within another class. Older pupils often wonder if the re- 
actions to an exercise will be much different with a class of younger 
pupils. Quite good results have been reported from doin^ this and it 
provides an excellent rituation for examining tho developmental aspects 
of pore option, communication, action, and emotions. 

Further suggestions are included in the various unit descriptions. 

b. Out-of -School Activities . The value of this approach v/ill ob- 
viously increase as the pupils are able to extend their explorations of 
human activities from tho classroom oiid school to the community. Fo.v moiiy 
teachers this is difficult to arrange during school hours. And, if pupils 
have many hours of required homework, this also limits possibilities. 
Hov/evor, there are educational trends in many countries towards a grcatc": 
integration of school and community. And, in some cases, tho pupil's own 
enthusiasm for community studies and action projects will 'produce' the 
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tlmo to do thorn. Many, schools solve the scheduling problem by setting 
aside the regular sohodxa© for 1-2 weeks, working full-time on a project. 
TiiQ whole school may be invol'ved or only several of the classes. This 
v/orks best if there is adequate time in advance for planning and or- 
ganizini:; the work, and, afterwards, for following it up. 

There are two general types of out-of-school aotivitius that develop 
from the experience situations and discusoiona; informational studies and 
participatory studies or action projects. For both typos, three things 
need to be said: (1) more time than one would imagine needs to be set 
aside for planning. (2) The pupil's enthusiasm often results in too largo 
a project. Thus, until the pupils have some experience with this type of 
work, the teacher needs to be fairly directive and to actively assist 
the pupils. A very small project, well done, is the best beginning. And 
(3) the primary value of these activities comes from a combination of 
practice with theory, or field experience v/ith classroom analysis and 
synthesis. 



(i) Informational Studies 

Attitude or opinion questionnaires . In class discussions, pupils 
(and teachers; often make statements about the attitudes and opinions of 
other groups ("Parents think pupils are irresponsible"). Vftion such state- 
ments arc made, they can become the beginning of an attitude survey to 
get at "the faets". The first thing to Oecido, after the topic is agreed 
upon, is the number of subjects (people) that will be qur^stioncd and the 
type of questionnaire or interview form to bo used. If many subjects, 
it»s best to use a form of questionnaire that immediately gives quanti- 
tative (statistical) data: questions vrhcrc only a "yes - no" or "agree • 
disagree" answer is recorded; and scales; for example: 



"How do you feel about modern music?" 



dislike it like it 

very much 

/ / / / / Put an X along the scale 

0 12 3 4 according to your opinion 



Pupils should learn that the way a question is asked v/ill often in- 
fluence the answers, Por example, peoples* opinions will seem different 
if one asks: "do you like modern music?" or "Co you dislike modern r.iu- 
Qic?" One avoids this problem by stating questions in a neutral fom: 
"V/hat do you think about modern music?" Or, "which do you prefer?" 

Where it is not important to question a larg^j nur.iber of subjects, 
the pupils may learn more by using open-ended questions. In these, the 
subjects answer freely and their v/hole answer is written down or tape 
recorded. To summarize cxnd analyse these answers statistically, one nalces 
up a set of categories that apply to the ansv/ers and then goes through 
the replies, counting and recording the number that fall into different 
categories. There will always bo come answers v/hich are 'unclassifiable' . 
These can be put into a "miscellaneous" category. 
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Boforo the pupils do the survey, it is useful for them to make 
guesses about how it will turn out, to moke hypothoses about their re- 
sults* In doine this they may realize the need to malcc revisions in the 
questionnaire or changes in the ♦ types* of people that will bo nucctloned 
It is also advisable to try out the questionnaire on 5-10 pooiile before 
deciding on its final form. 

- Coonunity Survey . In this kind of project the interest is in gathering 
inrormation about some aspect of the community. The kinds of surveys 
which pupils have done include such things as educational budgets, child 
welfare services, water pollution, leisure facilities and participation, 
conditions of foreign workers, youth unemployment, discrimination against 
women in employment, and occupational choices of pupils. 

Per most surveys of this kind it is advisable to get assistance 
from community resource persons who have direct contact v;ith the situa- 
tions being studied. It is also useful, for obtaining cooperation, to 
promise that copies of the final report will be sent to those interoDtcd. 
An interesting class session can occur by asking a relevant person in 
the community to read the report and then discuss it with the pupils. 

In many cases the value of a survey will be increased when the pu- 
pils can compare their community with others, cither close-by or in a 
foreign country. Arrangements can often be made for joint studies but 
adequate planning- time is essential. 



(ii) Action Projects 

An action project will put pupils in working contact with the in- 
stitutions of our society and the people who arc connected to these in- 
stitutions, both the officials and the recipients (pensionists, unwed 
mothers, the sick, foreign workers, etc.). A list of suggested kinds of 
projects is placed at the end of this section, llicse projects can ful- 
fill several levels of objectives: (l) gather information - a * descript- 
ive understanding'; (2) analyse the institutional systems - decision- 
making, communication, rcwcrd and punishment systems, power structure - 
a 'conceptual understanding* j (3) achieve a change in attitudes; (4) 
achieve structural and/or procedural changes in the institutions; and 
(5) develop the skills of the pupils - in comuni eating with social in- 
stitutions, in decision-making, in empathy, and in being in touch v/ith 
themselves. 

Each of these objectives is important in itself but a project plan 
with a final goal of including all aspects v/ill greatly improve the out- 
cone and do much to insure a^;ainst superficiality, 'do-goodiam' , hollov; 
victories or final frustration and cynicism. Since these kinds of nogati- 
vo outcomes have sometimes resulted from past v;ork with action projects, 
the more inclusive and far-reaching goal may bo quite important. 

A program that attempts do deal with the five levels of objectives 
will need an organizational structure v/hich is carefully planned and de- 
veloped. This may mean nothing more than a committee v/ith reprecentatives 
of pupils and school officials, parents, and the relevant social or 
governmental agency, A liason group that links existing committees nay 
bo more appropriate; or there may be an existing; organization or committc 
that could be expanded with pupil and teacher representatives. 

The outlining of alternatives as those above, and the decision pro- 
cess involved in choosing one, arc an important learning oxperionco for 
the pupils. For example, questions such as the following arc relevant 
for discussion: (1) must one operate bureaucratically to influence bureau 
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cratlc inotitutions? (Should 'our* committee fimctidn like •tholr* com- 
nittoo?); (2) \Vhat kinds of iiiformation arc useful in selecting from 
alternative organizational strategics? (Must we know if the apparent 
power structure is the 'real' power structure?); and (3) How restricted 
or wide should our communication channels be, and is one- or two-way 
comnunication likely? (Do we accept the opinion of one foroi^^n worker 
as representative or must we speak with nany?). 

Adequate time will be needed for setting up an organizational struc- 
t;ire which is suited to the project's goals. This time nay be especially 
long if comnunity agencies are involved or if meetings or permissions 
are needed from groups that only meet once a month. If there is nothing 
to fill this time gap the pupils may lose interest; thus, it is often 
useful to plan interim activities v/hich serve as preparation for the 
project. IDxamples of this are: a quostioiinaire survey (sec page 15 ), 
focussed discussions with parents and other adults and data gathering 
from old newspaper files and city government records. 

It is difficult to suggest guidelines for the actual carrying out 
of an action project as there is too much variety. A few comments are 
appropriate , hov/evcr : 

(1) Pupils typically expect to be able to accomplish more than is 
possible. If they are gathering data they v;ill often end up with much 
more than they can possibly analyze. OJhey enjoy going out v/ith portable . 
tape recorders and coming back with hours of intcrviev/s, only to find 
that their classmates lose interest listening to it all and no one has 
the patience to v/ritc them up or find selected excerpts. 

(2) In many countries, pupils are quite cautious about 'imposing* 
themselves upon the adult world, having expectations of rejection. If 
this happens, it is probably worthwhile discussinc it with the class. 
The teacher may v/ant to introduce such a discussion by using one of the 
experience situations; for example. Guilty or Innocent, Shifting your 
Viewpoint, or Role-Playing. 

(3) At all phases of the project, a continual integration of pract- 
ice and theory is important. The theory may concern the nature of bureau- 
cratic structures, conflicting role demands, patterns of communication, 
social class differences, the role of mass media, etc. 

Several mini-theories can be linked into a broad theory. The funct- 
ion of the theorizing, as a way of analyzing the practical work, will be 
to organize the learning experience and to develop a consistent viev/point. 
It also sensitizes pupils to the oxxjlicit and implicit social theories 
(or beliefs) of public officials and others. 

(4) An action project should be looked on as an exercise in inter- 
disciplinary studies. This can best be realized by involving several 
subject teachers. For example, in a project looking at town plarming 
schemes for additional roads, the physics teacher could be helpful with 
the technical aspects of road surfaces (frictional decay, weathering, 
stress) v/hilo the geography teacher may knew something about water run- 
off and drainage. For statistical analysis of survey results, the mathe- 
matics teacher is often needed. It is beet to anticipate these needs from 
the start; involving teachers from the beginning avoids coning to them 
v/ith questions that are impossible to answer as the information that has 
been obtained is inadequate. In many cases various corjaunity resource 
persons can substitute for or supplement the teacher-advisors. Ideally, 

a combination of both will insure that the project work is better inte- 
grated into the regular subject curriculum in all subjects. 
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A list of different kinds of action projects: 

1« Langua{;Q teaching to foreign reoidonts 
2. Help set up integrated youth clubs 

3* Encourage kindergartens » playgrounds i parks and play-groups 
where needed 

4. Enooixrago local radio and T.V. to provide procrannos for 

foreign residents, old people, children, etc, 
5# Urban renewal and pollution control, o,g. plant trees, 

docuiiont and conserve those which exist 
6, Old people's welfare (painting workshops, 'ncals on wheels*, reading 

newspapers, help in shopping, ctc,)» 
?• Hospital visits and home visits to sick persons 

8, Help with rehabilitation of delinquents 

9. Local public transportation analysis, and inprovcnent 

10. Study public services (benches on streets, toilet facilities, lightinc> 
maps and tinetables, litter bins, telephones, street signs) and 

work for inprovenents 

11. Organize a school garden where you experinent with a new potential 
cash crop for the village 

12. Help develop a new local craft for marketing 

13. Help develop a programne for periodic health and nutrition surveys 
of the village population. 

14. Campaign against vandalism 

15. Introduce an anti-smoking campaign 

16. Make Isind-use surveys 

17. Develop new ways in which local charitable organisations could be 
used 

18. Safeguard wild-life 

19. Help with the care of children where needed 

20. "Study and publicize local customs and traditions; study, record and 
analyse local languages or dialects; interviev/ old couniunity residents 
about community life 60-70 years ago. Publish an oral history of 
your village. 

21. Study v/oiaen»s and men's rights (equal pay for equal work) 

22. Local entertainment (analysis of what 'entertainment' means and 
who it effects) 

23. Set up courses in first-aid, nutrition, family planning, fire-prc- 
vor.tion; training for help in emergencies and natural catastrophics, 
traffic education and self -protection 

24. Increase community participation in town and country planning: roads, 
sewerage, land-use, housing projects, public transport, etc. 

25. Study €ind improve youth onployraent services, guidance and counselling 

26. Study and/or improve facilities for retraining of redundant workers 
and unemployed youth 

27. Provision of play streets without traffic 

28. Set up a UN or raESCO club or information centre 

29. Conservation and documentation of ancient buildings and uonunionts, 
historical sites or places of natural beauty 

30. V/rite a town or local area brochure (listing the existing problems 
and giving inside information). 
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II. Integration v/lth tho Subject SyllaTDUs 

Although there is a trend towards interdisciplinary studies, most 
teachers are still in situations where, at a ^^iven hour of a given day, 
they arc required to teach a subject, be it math, history or chemistry. 
And, tho pupils como prepared to have their lesson in that subject - as 
preparation for the subject exam which av/aito then at the end of the term. 

Despite these typical limitations, the project teachers have found 
it possible and useful to integrate their required syllabus with various 
\mits and elements from this experience centered curriculm. This section 
indicates some of the ways this has been done. The statenents hero arc 
of a rather general nature. More specific applications are suggested a>s 
part of the first four units, those described in detail, in Section V . 

Social Studies 

To the extent that social studies already combines history, geography 
and civics (political education), nest of the units in this curriciaum 
are relevant. Vfliat the units nay add to the usual social studies syllabus 
are concepts from individual and group psychology and projects in the 
comunity. For example, there is often a unit in social studies on trans- 
portation and communioation. The distribution of cities and town may be 
discussed in terms of their needs for adequate transportation and comuni- 
cation links v;ith each other. Much will be gained by the pupils if tho 
'straight' informational approach is integrated with a set of exporioncu 
situations which explore how individual lives in various strata of society 
are affected by transportation and communication facilities. 

Per example, with tho Ideal Group \mit (see page 53), the pupils 
experience and discuss their need for friends, the idea of togetherness, 
as well as the pressure one sometimes can fool towards getting away from 
others. Prom this view of transportation and communication for personal 
reasons, the teacher can move to the relation of these facilities to the 
economy. The unit Export- Import (sec page 51) can bo used: Through porson-t 
al or telephone contact with import-export companies, pupils can learn 
hov; the means and eosts of transportation affect decisions in internation- 
al trade. Additional aspects of the general topic can be developed from 
units such as Poreign Residents and the Pantasy Trip. 

In a similar way, various experience situations can be related to 
traditional subject natter of communications. Concepts which relate com- 
munications to the nature of man and society and language can be develop- 
ed with the Rumour Experiment, Loaning Words, Passing Notes, Understanding 
(Speaking. Listening), and Who Said It? 

An interesting ending (or beginning) to a unit on transportation and 
commuiiication can come with the future-oriented experience situations: 
Scenario on City of the Puture, Ideal Community (Society) and The Year 
2000. 

Finally, there are many worthwhile Action Projects and Community 
Survey studies connected to transportation cind commimi cation. (See list, 
page 18). In many places the needs of all people are not being mot ad- 
equately by the existing facilities. Useful learning situations will occur 
with surveys that document peoples untiet needs, and action campaigns that 
seek changes in, for example, bus routes or schedules, or radio px-ogram- 
ming for the elderly. 

Bioior^y 

Two, seemingly opposed, trends characterize present day biology: in- 
creasing narrow specialization, and a broadening and integration. Although 
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tho biological focus of this ciirriculuiii approach io more directed towardo 
the intcgrativo aapocts (otholosy, Tsehavioral biolotjy, evolution, ooolocy)» 
thoro should bo amplo encouragonont for the pupils to explore quite 
narrow interests (biocheniotry of retinal pie?nonts in colom* vision), 

The central issue, at any * level* is the relationship between uan 
and the environment. For cxauple, the question my be: is it unheal tliy 
for people to live as crowded together as they are in cities today? V/hat 
are mininal and optimal space needs for a healthy person or fanily? Does 
crowding, by itself, cause increacod nervousness, shorter liro-oxpoetancy, 
higher incidence of respiratory diseases, etc? Infomation related to 
such questions has eone frou a wide variety of sources: studies of crowd- 
ed rats and of leriming populations that periodically run into the sea and 
drown, of health statistics, psychological surveys, laboratory exporiwentc 
with hunans, observational studies of social interaction alonti city strcetr., 
archeologioal investigations of ancient cities, ecological data on 
changing distributions of animal populations, social -psychological studicc 
of crov;d behavior, etc. 

\'Ihat "bQ-zins as a simple question easily becomes overly complex. As 
this is typical cf nan-environment relationships, it ecphasises the need 
for some underlying concepts which we can use to organize the information. 
In the curriculum units, the three primary concepts which are related to 
biology ai'e perception, communication and action (decision-processes), 
and the emotional or »valueing' component which is involved in the inter- 
action of all three. 

Within the framework of a biology syllabus, many of tho units from 
this curriculum can be structured to focus on the biologjcal nature of 
man, aspects of man as a species. Q?hcrc are specific suggestions on this 
in the unit descriptions, especially: Pour Hands on tho Clay, Blind Trust, 
V/liat is Han, Level of Aspiration and tho Rumour Txpcrinout. Othc?? units 
that arc relevant to the three primary concepts a.i-'c: 

(a) Perception - Necker Cube? Rotating Trapezoid; and Being an Animal 
^b) Comunication - Films; Learning, Shaping and Reward 

(c) Action - Group Problem Solvin^j; Peaceful Negotiations; Reaction-Time; 

Pingcr-Iiazoi Learnin^i to Think and the Ideal Group 

(d) Emotions, values - Guilty or Innocent, Ideal Community. 



Literature, \Jritinr. and Lanr-giat^ce 

In the enjoyrient of literature -mcl the writing cf it, one steps out 
of one's own shoos and looks at the world through the eyes of others. This 
process is central to the app. -yach. in the curriculum. After participating 
in one of the experience situations, a pupil listens to others describing- 
and analyzing the activity that she/he knows so well: 

Jan thinks about what it must have boon like for Marie and Nina. They 
GO beautifully v/orkcd togothoi* un the clay, (Four Hands on Clay, 
page 33) they had a feeling of coi.iploto communication ^ust through 
their moving fingers. His own experience with Julie was quite differ- 
ent, more like the frustration that Ingrid described. Walking homo 
after sehool and, later, telling his family of tho exercise, ho again 
reflects about tho different ojcporicnces of his classmates and him- 
self. 
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Ihe sharod activity of the oxporienco situations and tho descript- 
ion and analysis process during; tho follow-up discussion, provide train- 
ing in seeing both oneself and others more fully. It is tho 'both* which 
is critical: there is a strong linl: between tho increased understanding 
of oneself and others. The application of this understanding to litera- 
ture and writing develops as the pupils work through a variety of the 
curriculuni units, increasing their sensitivity along the way. 

A more direct approach to this application is also possible. The 
indecision of Haialct - it's emotional effects, its source in uncertain 
and insuiiiciont information - is experienced in many different forms 
by pupils during their activities and discussions. As another cxar.iple, 
the concept of level of aspiration (from the unit of that nano) is on 
underlying theno of nany stories and autobiographies, including the 
writings of pupils. Similarly, the unit Self -Concept (page ), I ai.i Me 
relates to the eotimon literary theme of one's search for self-identity. 

This more direct application of the units to literature and \^rritino 
can proceed in two ways: (1) When the teacher assigns a specific book 
for class reading, one or several of the experience situations can bo 
used to illustrate the themes and events of that book. (2) Alternative- 
ly, the class can begin with an experience situation, get involved in 
exploring a particular concept or theme, and then follow that up by read- 
ing one or several stories that arc related to it. 

The jump between an experience situation and a book may involve a 
level of abstraction and generalization v/hich pupils are not yet able to 
moJco. The uso of role-playing is then quite effective and more direct 
method. Situations from stories, including scenes not directly described, 
can be role-played. 



Physical Sciences 

There seems to be something about studying pliysics and chemistry 
which gets these scientists interested in the nature of nan. Many of them 
have written important philosophical works. And, in practice, there are 
a large number of critical contact points between the physical and social 
sciences; some of these are treated in the curriculum luiits. The two 
primary topics are: (1) the physics of soimd and light waves as they 
relate to seeing jind hearings and (2) man's conceptions of physical 
causality, his explanations of the physical world, especially as these 
relate to our own decision-p.rocesses in daily life. 

In tho curriculum a series of perception experiments initiate 
questions about tho physics of sound and light. Our imderstanding of the 
functioning of the eyes and cars depends upon a knowledge of the proper- 
ties of light and sound waves. Interestingly enou^ih, the reverse ia also 
true. I-'or example, the Colour Committee of the International Union of 
Physical Sciences, when I'aced with the task of defining colours, of sot- 
ting standards for 'red', 'blue', etc., had to use nan as the stwiard. 
Our eye, not a physicist's coaouring instrument became a critical pax-t 
of the definition. Mueh of the early history of scientific psychology is 
concerned with psychophysics - the study of the relationship between our 
perception and the: 'real'' world. The major issues of psychophysics are 
involved in the discussions and follow-up projects to tho scries of per- 
ception experiments (Neeker Cube, Rotating Trapezoid Illusion, and Multi- 
stability in Porcopti Dn) and also in the units, Blind Trust and Four 
Hands on tho Clay. 
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The second area, raan*s conceptions of the physical v;orlcl, is the 
central concern of the unit, Loai'nins to Thinlc. Piagct has dosignotl a 
fascinating scries of test situations for children. QThey clcuonstratc 
that we begin life with nistalcon conceptions about the basic propci'ties 
of the physical world. Many of those ideas don't get conpletely straight- 
ened out until wo are about 12 years old. Pupils have used these saiie 
tests with younger children to study the nature of this slow devclop- 
ncntal process. The pupils are surprised to learn that they wore also 
*so duLib' when younger. 

As with other aspects of this curriculum approach, such topics arc 
not intended for 'aeadenjc' study. Thus, in this case, the pupils are 
oriented to the usefulness of a knowledge of physics and choiiistry for 
their ov/n decision-processes. For oxcmiplc, what we ourselves cat, and 
what wo decide to feed our children, is influenced by our evaluation of 
scientific reports on the harmful effects of many food colouring sub- 
stances. Also, decisions about selecting a car, one's driving speed and 
use of seat-belts are influenced by our knov/lcdge (or beliefs) of the 
laws of inertia, the strength of metals, and flammability of petrol. 

Finally, in the out-of school work of the curriculum, the community 
action projects, the pupils will soon discover that many political do- 
cision.'? arc justified on the basis of scientific and technical matters. 
A situation in which those on opposin/]; sides of a political issue are 
each quoting their own scientific scux'ces is a forceful demonstration of 
our everyday need for a solid education in basic and applied physics and 
chemistry. 



Mathematics 

Today's social scientists ai'o users of advanced mathematical tcch- 
n.iquos. The complexities of the individual, and of the multitude of in- 
dividuals that make up a society, can not be analyzed without using 
quantitative methods. But making accurate measurements of huiians and of 
our behaviour is often quite difficult and controversial. Hov/ever, im- 
portant aspects of our lives depend upon ho\/ governments use *:ho out- 
comes and predictions of such measurements. Thus, some knowledge and 
skills v;ith this topic are an important part of a pupil's education. 

The curriculum units offer a number of opportunities for covering 
this area. The primary focus is on the data (results) obtained in the 
experiments and the questionnaire surveys. For example, from the unit, 
Exploration of Normal Behavior (and Reaction Time) the pupils gain ex- 
perience with the most common mathematical formula used Tor describing 
hur.ian behavior - the "normal distribution curve". 

In otiior discussions they will ask a question such as: "Do rjirls (1o 
this faster than boys?" In their own class it was true, but perhaps they 
arc not representativ e of all boys and girls. Tliis raises a quite cii.iplc 
concept from statistics - v/hen is a difference significant - and pupils 
easily understand it (ovon wii]iout learning the mathematical formula for 
testing significance). 

In most schools, pupils arc personally involved in the way hui.ian 
behavior is measured they arc given exar.is and marks. The unit. 
Lecrning, 'Shaping', Reward develops the concept that some (or all) of 
our learning and behavior is 'shaped' by the positive and negative re- 
wards \7c receive from others. A discussion of the application of this 
concept to cxans is worthwhile. How have our concepts of (and attitudes 
tov/ards) the individual differences in humans been dependent upon the 
fact that certain human characteristics can be more easily measured? 

ERIC 
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(sec Level of Aspirations, page 37). ^Vhat aro the reflections of thio 
In the social differentiation of people? Yes, imth is iuportantl 



The Arts 

One philosopher has argued that a scientific theory of our emotions 
should be based on an analysis of art and tlie artistic processes (rather 
than cone from the psycholo^jy laboratories and the therapists •couch' )• 
The artist seeks to comunicate his/her personal reactions - to people, 
situations, objects, the milieu. Thus, there is a strong individualistic 
aspect to creative work. But stylos of art also reflect tho social and 
cultural influences upon the artist (whether he/she accepts or rejocto 
these influences). The whole process mirrors a main theme of this curri- 
culum: our identity as subjects and as objects j as unique and as univer- 
sal; as holding many nembershipa and playing many roles. 

The pupil who is deeply involved in art - as creator and as viewer- 
listener - is in touch with many » layers » of human experience that are 
hidden to those denied this experience. 

As a curriculum seeking to develop open and free expression and to 
Increase awareness of the 'filters* we place before our eyes and cars, 
v/c share a comon playgro\md with the arts. The cjames and activities of 
both can and should involve a continual interchange. The creativity of 
the teachers and pupils, getting into the apirit of fantasy and imagina- 
tion with a variety of the units (the Scenarios, Being an Animal, Pour 
Hands on the Clay, Blind Trust, Year 2000, Pantasy Trip, Humour, Fortune 
Telling, New Language) - all this can result in good art, good times and 
good education. 

Scattered throughout the unit descriptions arc more specific 
suggestions about this. 



III. The Teacher and the Emotions of Pupils 

In implonenting thio approach there is likely to bo some uncertainty 
about its potential harroful effects. Its change in emphasis - from human 
beings as subjoot matter in the humanities and social studies to human 
beings as ycu and I - can be seen as an overemphasis on the teacher's 
responsibility for handling the psychological problems of the whole class. 
Ejzporionced teachers and heads often talk about the generally bad effects 
on a class of a teacher who uses much class time being an 'emotional 
mother' to 35 children. 

As an illustration of varying teacher reactions to pupil's emotions, 
the foil owing examples are given: 

The school day begins with the history lesson: some events from 
Country X - the failure of the Queen's plot to replace the King, the King 
imprisoning his wife, and, five years later, tho assasination of the King. 

The teacher, Mrs. T asked some questions, about all this anc3 the 
bright pupils were able to answer them. Ill's. T kept most pupils intcrost- 
cd by telling a few unusual and fimny stories of relevant historical in- 
cidents. However, even this failed to interest some. Mrs. T noticed that 
riaria was day-dreaming and that Peter was furiously drawing a picture. 
So, lirs. T applied her psychological insights, realized from what she 
knew of tho family bc;ckgrounds of Maria and Peter (and the violence ex- 
pressed in Peter's drawing), that what had ho,ppencd to the King and Queen 
had an especially strong influence on these two. Being too busy dealing 
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v/lth thoir ciiotlono, they wore xmcblo to deal v/ith the losson. So, I^i-s. 
T put the rest of the class to v/ork reodinc froc the history tcxtboolc 
while c-he applied all her psycholoeical skills to the cnotional problcus 
of itoria and Peter. « 

V/o switch now - a different teacher, Ito. T , v/ith the saiic history 
losson and class situation. Mrs. 'r, as soon as she sav; the nocativo in* 
fluonco llaria and Peter were havin« on the rest of the class, decided to 
punish then. This did allow Mrs. T to Get on vdth the lesson, hut now 
her funny stories failed to cat much response fi'on the pupils; she v/as 
discouraced and angry at Masia and Peter and at history. 

Yes, there is a Ilrs. T , and she is using oiir experience-centered 
approach. Thus, she feels that the value of the history losson is in- 
creased if the pupils can place theuselves within the historical situa- 
tion - feeling the conflicts, raakinc the difficult decisions, cxpericnc- 
ing its complexity. She uses two oxporienco situations for this. The 
first. Level of Aspiration (sec pa^-o 37), is a short and simple experi- 
ment that introduces the idea that not everyone wants or expects to 
achieve the same things in life. After discussing their own reactions to 
this oxporinont, the pupils get hack to history, finding that the appliC' 
ation of thei r ideas and experiences with 'aspirations' to the historic- 
al aspirations of the King and Queen is quite challenging. Mrs. T^ then 
involves the pupils in some of the emotional content of the historical 
situation. She has the class close their eyes and relax, opening their 
minds for fantasy, while she slov/ly narrates the Cat and Mouse Scenario 
(see page 66). The pupils experience being both all-powerful and power- 
less, with feelings of helplessness and fear. 

One pupil, in the discussion that follows, drav/s a comparison v/ith 
the pupils powerlessness in the school situation; another remembers the 
class 'bully' of a fov/ years back while someone else talks about parents 
hitting children and women's liberation activities as a fight for equal 
power. I^rs. T-^ has them look at the personality of the King, given total 
power but still dependent upon cooperation of others (as the teacher de- 
pends upon the cooperation of the 'powerless' pupils). V/hat does it feel 
like to be a husband mistrusting and imprisoning one's wife; cr, bein^ 
the wife? V/liat feelings of power come Tror-i arranging an assasination 
of a King? Does all this toll us something about the pov/er of dictators 
today? (And wives and pupils?). 

Tliis cxaraple is presented to illustrate the differences betv;eon 
using psychology on children (Mrs. T*^ and T ) and developing a classroom 
approach that uses psychology and sociology for creating cxporiences and 
insights. A climate can be created that doesnT seek to alienate the 
pupil from iicr/his ov/n emotional reactions but that integrates the v/hole 
child into the learning situation (not just the social situation of the 
class). This serves to diminish ths inevitablj effects of blocking 
ei.:otional c::pression - the aggressiveness and cruelty, the explosive 
playground behavior, or the passivity cind day-dreaming. 

Thus it is that during those past two years the proocct teachers, 
the Mr. and I4rs. T*^ , have got over their initial hesitaiicy and fear 
about harmful effects. They report no bad cxporiences and a v/oalth of 
excitingly good ones. Good ones in a social and academic sense. Concepts 
like pov.'cr, trust, aspiration level, and sex roles help in understanding 
both one's self and one's surroundings, for applying the knov/ledgc of 
history, A deeper and more useful understanding cones from seeking ex- 
planations that take account of the 'personality of power', the leader 
as shapor of history and as pavm at the top of inevitable social forces. 
But such explanations become intellectual games if not tied to the real- 
ity of the pupils' own existence including his/her emotions. 
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IV# Variations with Ano and Contoxts 
A* Atovo Afco Eleven 

Tho bioloGical and psysical chan£$cs of puberty and adolcsconcQ aro 
paralleled by psychological and social chances: an increasing interest 
In tho opposite sex and in one's own self -identity, including aspects 
of jobs, further education, narriage and a philosophy of life. 

There is also a dovelopuent in thinking processes: an ability to 
sec situations frou another's viev/polnt and to drav/ rules or concepts 
fron concrete excxiples. The content and approach of this curriciauiii re- 
late to these processes for pupils above about eleven years of age. They 
aro highly uotivated by the content and soon learn to use the discussion 
technique - to Generalize, develop concepts and shift their viewpoint - 
in coins from a descriptive to an analytical exatiination of the cxpericnc: 
situations. 

Our experience points to an ace of about eleven as nost satisfact- 
ory for first Introducinc this approach. Older pupils have already de- 
veloped a self-consciousness that tends to inhibit their spontaneity in 
the experience situations and their openness in discussions. Thus, it is 
advisable with those above about fourteen to Introduce tho approach nore 
slowly and consciously, includinc periodic class discussions of the 
uethud . 

^* Bolov / Age Eleven 

V/ith pujiils below eleven the discussions are more limited and con- 
crete. Host of the content of the discussion will be the experience 
situation itself. Applications to real -life situations will CQnerally 
coLie fron their own personal experiences. There v/ill bo fewer opportuni- 
ties to develop follow-up activities. More of the loarninc will couc 
directly fron the experience situations. The yoimc pupils v;ill often want 
to repeat these. Sueh repetition often is quite coed. With the secorxU or 
third inin-throuch of a ca^G situation tho oxciteoent dininiohes cnouch 
for the pupils to develop uore concentration on the ongoinc individual 
and tiroup processes. 

Sono of the experience situations should be slDplified for use with 
this ace group. 

C. After-school Youth Groups 

Tho units and approach are well suited to after-school activities 
and infernal learning situations. Once away from tho Gchooling nilieu - 
subjects, textbooks, examinations, 55 ninute periods - tho participant's 
involvciaent, fantasy and creativeness are typieally greater. It is' also 
easier to '.'ovelop the follow-up activities, espeeially tho comunity 
action pro j cots. 

V/lth after-school groups whose specific purpose is comunity v/orlc, 
the Gurriculiun activities can deepen the benefits dcrivec by the parti- 
cipants. For cxorjple, when youth arc v/orking in hospitals and institutions 
for disabled children, they often beconc quite frustrated and angry v/ith 
tho institution's rules and inpersonality. Units such as Group Pressures, 
Learning, Shaping and Rewai'd, and Role-playinc have been used to explore 
the soeial and interpersonal processes that characterise institutions 
r\s bureaucracies. Also, if one is to direct the portie i pants » xrustrationo 
and anger into efforts for inproving these institutions, units can be 
selected with this in nind. Conraunication skills and on appreciation of. 
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the complexity and emotional aspects of institutional processes can be 
developed with \mits such as Peaceful Negotiations, Rumoxir Experiinent, 
Ideal Community and Shifting your Viewpoint. 

D. Teacher- training (Pre-service) 

In relation to pre-service teacher trainin/:^, the approach and con- 
tent of this curriculum have been used in several ways, (l) Per a course 
in educational psychology the units served to illustrate basic psycho- 
logical concepts of child development, learning, perception and individu- 
al differences* At the same time, the students experienced a teaching 
approach that is consistent with these principles, 

(2) The units have also been introduced into curriculum studios 
courses as one example of innovative approaches. Here, the fact that much 
of the curriculum was developed by teachers gives it a special importance. 
Teacher-trainees have worked with the method by developing their ovm 
units and trying them out with each other. The teacher-educator is thus 
able to avoid the dilemma of lecturing about the evils of the lecture 
method, 

(3) Teacher- trainees whose subject aieas are social studies, en- 
vironmental studies, foreign languages or integrated studies have been 
introduced to the materials as content and methods to be used in their 
practice or later teaching situations. There is enough flexibility in 
the curriculum that it can be a useful part of a wide variety of subject 
coui'ses in teacher-training. 

Comments on in-service training follow in the next section. 



V, Teacher Training (in-service) 

For a teacher to whom this approach is quite new, some training with 
the method will be quite useful. The experiences described indicate a 
wide variety of possibilities for this. The original project teachers 
be/;an with a 9-day workshop. Since then, with the increase in classroom 
experience, under widely varying conditions, training can be based more 
on reality and less on speculation, (And the materials have undergone 
two revisions). 

The training of additional teachers has taken place in the following 
types of situations: 

a) several short presentations have been made of the curriculum 
approach before groups of teachers. These have been more successful v/hen 
the teachers are from the same school. Then, the interested ones can form 
a working g-x'oup to support and assist each other, 

b) The teachers from the first v/orkshop and those attending subse- 
quent training situations have interested colleagues v/ithin their own 
schools, assisting them in trying out a unit. Results reported from this 
informal on-the-job training have often been quite good, 

c) Individual efforts - many teachers have been attracted to the 
approach on the basis of their own experiences. They have read the 
Teacher's Training Manual and a set of the Units, then decided to try out 
one or tv/o,,,and see what happens. As far as can be judged from some of 
the v/ritten reports and letters about their class experiences, this has 
largely been successful, even assuming that you don't hear from the 
failures , 
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VJhilQ it is obvious that a solid week of teacher- training is bone- 
fioial before beginning and, again, a year later, it has also seemed 
that the approach and exercises are simple enough that worthwhile out- 
comes are also prevalent with little or no additional training for the 
already experienced teacher. One suspects that this is largely due to 
the fact that the teachers have made thair own decisions about trying it 
out. The curriculum has never been * spread down' from the top and, right 
from its beginning, has been largely a teacher-developed project. 

One final point about teacher-training is that the classroom method 
itself encourages the teacher and pupils to train themselves together. 
In the course of the discussion after the evpcrience situations, the 
teacher-learning method itself is repeatedly discussed. Thv..3, a system 
is in operation for continued improvement of everyone's classroom skills 
through the 2-way feedback of reactions and results. In-service training 
within the classroom is far more efficient than in academic courses or 
teaching laboratories. It takes place 30 hours per week at no additional 
cost; there is no transfer loss between the training and its application 
to the classroom; the 20-40 'supervisors' arc constantly in attendance, 
are vitally concerned about improvement, and offer advice from many dif- 
ferent viewpoints. 

V/e have also learned from the evaluation study on the project that 
good, traditional, authoritarian teachers are quite able to develop, 
mostly by themselves, into good, open classroom teachers, still with 
authority, but no longer authoritarian. This kind of change has come with 
a 1-2 year classroom use of the curriculum units. Those teachero who have 
changed in this way are today the most ardent supporters and creative 
critical thinkers for the continued development of the programme. 



'/I. Tho Project Evaluation Stud y 

V/hen this project began it was impossible to know what would happen 
with it. The situation was complex - teachers of different subjects, 
pupils from 11 to 10 years of ago, and widely varying school systems in 
the eight participating countries. Yet, as a pilot project, we hoped to 
begin a long-term development process of continual revision and improve- 
ment and to demonstrate possibilities for wider application. To help 
accomplish these long-term goals, we sought feedback and evaluation in- 
formation that would be helpful: internally , to the teachers and pupils 
developing the materials and approach; and externally , to the administra- 
tors and teacher-educators considering the value and applicability of the 
programme. For these two purposes, evaluation data was continually 
gathered from the participating schools and from the series of external 
contacts generated by the project's existence; for example, presentations 
at educational conferences and teacher-training seminars. This information 
has been useful in revising the curriculum units and in preparing this 
publication. It also served as a background for the discussions at the 
second workshop (Trcmsbtlttel) when a further expansion of the project 
activities was planned. 

It is possible here to summarise only some main points from all the 
evaluation data. A complete report is being pr-^pai-ed by H.-Il. MUllcr-Uolf 
for publication by the Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg. 
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Information about activities in tho schools came from three sources: 
(1) the project coordinators observed the teachers and pupils during 
visits to the schools at the beginning and end of the 1972-1975 school 
year. These visits included discussions with pupils, other teachers and 
the headmaster. (2) After completing a unit of the curriculum, the pupils 
and teachers often v/rote an evaluation including suggestions for impi*ove- 
mentsj and (3) a long questiorjiaire was developed by Mllller-Volf for 
administration to the pupils in the participating classes and to several 
matched 'control' classes at both the beginnings and end of the school 
year. 

The questionnairo was designed to measure several aspects of attitu- 
des, learning, behavior, relationships and classroom atmosphere v/hich may 
have changed in those classes using the curriculiun. In all, fourteen 
variables v/ere measured. Of these, nine showed changes in the pro- and 
post-test comparison that were significantlyx) greater than comparable 
changes in the control classes. These results arc summarized below: 

1. Teacher-pupil Relationships ! the pupils' ratine of their teachers 
changed significantly (55» levelx) in terms of increased empathy and 
imderstanding. The pupils also feel more respected and acceptor.. 

2. Class Atmocpherc : There were significant increases {5fo level) in the 
pupils' rating of class homogeneity (as against cliques) and their own 
feeling of being integrated into the class as a whole. 

3. Learning Readiness : The effects of the curriculum seemed to spread to 
attitudes about sc^'hool learning as a whole, with a significal (5ij 
level) increase in positive attitudes about not being forced to learn 
too much and doing take-home v/ork. 

4. Anv/iety ; There v/as a significant decrease (5/^ level) in the pupils' 
ratings of school and 'general' anxiety. 

5« International Understanding ; The pupils' report an increased readiness 
level; to associate with pupils and faiiiilies of foreign nationali- 
ty. However, this was only true in terras of group relationships, not 
pers on-t o-pers on . 

^* -t^e ac t ions t o Conflict ; The questionnaire included descriptions of thre 
coni'lict' situations foilov/ed by open-ended questions about the pupils' 
reaction and what their classmates would think of this reaction. For 
exoiaplc, one situation v;as: V/hat do you do if you see a member of your 
class being unkind to a younger child? The pro- and post-test com- 
parisons for all 3 situations shov/ed a significant increase in social 
sensitivity (1;^ level, empathy, acceptance, respect, 'gonuiness ' ) and 
social competence (10/j level, actions taken and attitudes coDiiaunica- 
ted). 



The V^ilcoxon H-tcst was used for the Qtn.ti..tical analysis. The changes 
arc si^jnificant at the r/, 5/^, or lO^o level of error probability as 
shown. 
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Other variables from the formal questionnaire showed pro- and poot- 
-test changes in a positive direction, hut too small to be of statisti- 
cal significance ibetween 15-305^ levels of error probability). These 
wore as follows: (1) appliciability of school learning to later life; 
(2) pupil's authoritarian vs. democratic models of desirable tcachor- 
-bchavior; (3) level of aspiration for later life; and (4) idontificaticn 
with parents and teachers as models. 

The statistically significant changes in the formal questionnaire 
results are supported by the more 'informal' data gathered from pupils 
8Jid teachers and by the comparisons of class observations made at the 
teginning and end of the school year. This was especially true for the 
changes in teacher-pupil relationships, class atmosphere and learning 
read iness. 

These favorable outcomes within the classroom were obviously useful 
for developing the wider implications and application of the approach 
and curriculum. The participating teachers have worked with interested 
colleagues within the schools and neighboring ones. Several have written 
r.rticleG about the project for educational publications. Both teachers 
and the project coordinators have participated in conferences and semi- 
nars related to teacher- training and related concerns. One outcome of 
these activities has been a v/idespruad distribution of the project ma- 
terials and a considerable increase in the number of teachers laiown to 
be using them. The evaluation study has r.lso attempted to assess the 
achievements and difficulties with all of those activities. The data 
for this is drawn from evaluation questionnaires used after v/orkshops 
and seminars and from teacher's 'diaries' and correspondence. 

The evaluation study, as a whole, has highlighted some problems. 
For example, the teachers cmd pupils feel they have too little tirae 
to utilise the full potential of the units. There was often little op- 
portunity to work properly with the international cxchcjiges. Also, 
so!iie classcG have found it difficult to learn how to effectively use 
the discusLion following an experience situation. Teachers have request- 
ed that the unit descriptions be more structured and expanded md with 
materials to support the follow-up activities. Some of the units need 
major modifications for use with younger pupils. 

The period of formal evaluation of the project activities has end- 
ed ; its results arc being applied to present pjid future developments. 
In these, too, wo will continue to be guided by feedback and evaluation 
results, whcrocver -'nd v/hcnever feasible. 



VII TH.^. UNITS 
A. BLIND T?.UST 
Procedure 

The class divide j into pairs,* one is 'blind', with eyes closed or 
well covered, the other is his/her loader. The pairs are instructed to 
walk around for obout 10 minutes; depending on circumstances, this can 
be inside and/or outside. Loing both is better because of the greater 
variety of experiences possible. The instructions must include; (1) no 
ono is to talk during the whole exercise; (2) the loader should not 
turn the walk into an obstacle course for the blind pupil, Soraotimes 
there is a tendency to 'tease'. Rather, most of the walking should be 
fr.irly easy on-J the leader should try, instead, to be creative in finding 
a variety of experinces for the blind pupil such as trying to identify 
objects by touch, being loft alone for a fov/ minutes, running (on smooth 
ground) and being exposed to a variety of sounds. The teacher ccoi mention 
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these possibilities specifically but it is better to just ask the pupils 
to use their own imagination for creating a variety of oxporiencos. 

After about 10 minutes the pairs switch roles and continue thoir 
v/alk for another 10 minutes. The teacher can ask for this switch to talce 
place in the classroom or let the pairs decide. 



Variation 

The pairs don't know who their partner is. Half the class covers 
or shuts thoir eyes. The other half ai'o the leaders nnd pick their part- 
ners from the blind group without any talking. After the 10 minute tour, 
all piiirs return to the classroom and the selection process is then re- 
poatoci with the leaders being the blind group. In all other respects 
the procedure and instructions are the same as above. 



Discussion 

Concepts: 

a) I'e'are all bom v/ith total trust •.. and then, what happens? 

b) relationships between trust - mistrust and dependency - indopcn- 
ilenco. 

c) dependency - v/hat cxc our reactions to being dependent? 

d) communication of emotions through bodily posture, movement and 
tension. 

e) role of past experiences in trust - mistrust. 

f) unfrjnilioj?ity and mistrust ... increasing mistrust of those 
more unlike oneself, e.g., opositc sex, social class, racial 
and cultural differences. 

g) ijcjm trust, earn pov/or. 

h) sensitivity to the environment - hov/ did one' awareness of the 
environment change with loss of oit:ht? 



The trust walk is generally a strong exporionco for pupils. They 
come back wanting to talk and it is quite useful for the teacher to 
stay completely out of the discussion at first. The pupils begin talking 
about the events thafc took placu. But the experience has emotional ef- 
fects, i.e., feelings of fear, helplessness, trust or mistrust in one's 
loader, responsibility for another's safety and guilt if there was an 
accident J and, for those few v/ho relrjc completely while blind, o. mar- 
vellous feeling of frei dom and release from decisions. If the pupils 
spont'^jioously discuss those emotional aspects, the teacher cnji help them 
explore the meaning -and significance of their feelings. However, if thoir 
discussion remains only with tho event s , their ovm avoidance of the emo- 
tional components can be point. ;d out fo them as a stcrtin:;i point. 

In going beyond the concruto experience, some of the concepts from 
the list can bo brought into the discussion. Those are er.sily x'elr.ted 
to pupil's experiences v/ith their fi'icnds and in their families, in schodl 
pjid community. But ho discussion should also f-et to the v;orkings of the 
socio! system rjid the concrete ways different eocial institutions liandlc 
trust and responsibility. 7or example, factory workers punch tirae cards; 
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we can't purchase drugs without a doctor's prescription and the doctor 
puts his medical certificate on his office wall; also, do we have stan- 
dardized national school examinations because teachers can't he trusted 
to evaluate pupils? How are rules related to mistrust? ... family and 
school rules, safety regulations for food, medicines, traffic, etc. How 
are immigration laws related to mistrust? Can we imagine what a society 
would be like if there was complete trust amongst all persons? Is there 
such a society or group? Are there racial, cultural, social class and 
national differences in the level of trust amongst the people? Uhy? 

If the pupils have been both indoors and out, they may be interest- 
ed in a discussion of feelings about environments. V/as there a change 
in awareness of air temperature, sounds and smells when going outside? 
In what v/ays does one suddenly become more aware of the environment, 
and how do our different senses contribute to this? Do you remember 
places that looked beautiful but the temperature, sounds or smells 
wore terrible, or the activities of other people spoiled the atmosphere? 
V/hy do certain environments, both indoors and out, effect us, emotionally? 



Follow-up Prelects 

^' SSSili " Pupils do a study of changing (or unchanging) family 
pattgrns related to trust and mistrust. They compare their 'rules' with 
those their parents and grandparents had as children. Additional data 
sources: autobiographies, novels, books for parents on raising children. 
This could be followed up with a parent-pupil evening meeting v/hich be- 
gan with a trust walk and then, in the discussion, ended up with ex- 
periences and feelings about family and school rules as they relate to 
responsibility and trust. A meeting of this kind is useful in introduo- 
ing parents to the ideas of the curriculum approach. 

2. School - Similar to 1. except that the subject is the school. 

3. Senses - Repeat the blind trust walk but for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Human senses. Before beginning the pupils are instructed 

to concentrate on tlioir other senses and they may try to sec if they 
can tell when they are approaching a wall. Most will experience sounds 
as extremely loud and this is an example of how our brain's system for 
selective attention involves inhibition of sensory input. Some pupils 
may want to try a trust walk without vision and hearing. About the only 
practical way to eliminate hearing is to have the pupil carry a small 
transistor radio with an earphone in place and the volume (of music) 
turned up high. 

4. Lending Money - Design and do an experiment on interpersonal 
trust. For example, sec if strangers will lend money with a promise of 
mailing it back the next day. V/hat difference is there if the pupil need- 
ing the money is a boy or girl, is neatly or sloppily dressed? Are old 

or young, males or females more likely to lend money? Make hypotheses 
about the results before gathering the data, and then make a theory. 
There are many other kinds of interpersonal trust situations which can 
be studied experimentally. 

5. Secrets - Can you trust fellow pupils (or teachers) to keep a 
secret? D3sign"?Ji experiment to examine some of the factors v/hich influ- 
ence this. For example, are girls more likely to keep secrets about 
other girls, but pass i? on if it's about a boy? It the same thins true 
bctv/een racial, religious, ethnic and social class groups? V/hy? 



ERIC 
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^' ISJSSSSJiSS&^-HisJrust: Spying. There arc commonly accepted di- 
plomatic procedure s^Jor fiandllng exposed spies of another country. As 
the Stalin purges of the 30* s and the V/atorgate affair demonstrate, 
spying also takes place within a country. The mass media are filled with 
spy stories, both factual and fiction. A project on this could oxaraino 
some of the political, psychological and moral aspects of spying. 

7. The United Nations system and other international institutions 
(e.g.. International Court of Justice) can be examined as ways of hand- 
ling trust and mistrust amongst nations. 

8. Managing conflict whore there is little or no trust: black-white 
in USA, Catholic-Protestant in N. Ireland, Arab-Israeli. Do a »caso stu- 
dy' comparing conflict management situations with and without a loss 

of trust. Refer back to the pupil's own emotional reactions during the 
trust walk for an understanding of the emotional component. 



Applications to School Subjects 

Language ; the trust walk itself has been successfully used as a 
means of giving pupils a shared experience to initiate an active con- 
versation in a foreign language. One can also compare languages by list- 
ing all the v/ords and expressions concerned with trust and mistrust. 
Docs such a comparision say something about differences in national 
character. (Partial list from English: Confidence, faith, suspicious, 
wary, liar, reliance, support, uphold, responsible, doubtful, gossip, 
believable, team spirit, solid citizen, teacher's pet, tattlctale, stool 
pigeon, con man, informer, speak with a forked tongue ) 

History : projects like 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8 are relevant to history 
courses. A historicji has labelled the 20th Century, "The A^c of Anxiety"; 
Does mistrust cause anxiety? 

Geography and Environmental Stueios: do a comparison of aspects 
of trust-mistrust - responsibility with the different kinds of man-en- 
vironment conditions; c.c., Eskimoes, isolated mountain villages, re- 
petitive natural disaster areas, urbanised regions, small islands, etc. 
Kow do our feelings change in different man-made PJid natural environ- 
ments, e.g., tiny and huge rooms, candle and fluorescent light, top of 
a mountain and deep in a valley? Are the different kinds of dwellings 
people live in an indication of their trust in others? 

Biology : Is trust necesssiry for co-operation? Look at co-operation- 
competition, the hunter and the hunted, in different animal species. 
Is fear and mistrust an instinct or is it learned, or both? V/hat is 
the physiology of the emotions the pupils felt on their blind trust 
walk? Project 3, emphasizing sensory reactions and the selective atten- 
tion riLd inhibition process, is especially relevant to biology. Hov; do 
the sensory worlds of different animals compare? Wo know little ocien- 
tifically about the pleasures of sensation but it's an interesting and 
important topic for biology and moral education. 

Literature : the trust walk is a useful beginning to some of the ox- 
tons ivcilJEoivvturc in which trust-mistrust are the basic theme. It may 
also bo related to stories of the blind or deaf. Pupils may also use 
it as a theme for wi^iting stories or poems or act plays - autobiogra- 
phical and fictional. 

;\rts: Paintings, sculpture and music often illustrate aspects of 
trust mistrust, e.g., mother and cliild, .Edvard Munch' a paintings of 
v/oraen, songs and operas about "love betrayed". 
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Wo ♦trust' tho arts (although in somo places artists arc mistrusted). 
By this I mean that the vast raajority of creative works appreciated by 
tho public follow accepted rules of aesthetics. Combinations of colours, 
architectural forms and musical harmony please us because they are fa- 
miliar and predictable enough. How do we react when the artist violates 
these regularities? . 

Some regularities seem universal (e.g., rhythm, geometric designs) 
while others vary greatly in different cultures (e,e., significance of 
black and white in Asian and V/estcm nations, intervals in the musical 
scale). Tho arts arc part of our complex commimication procosces, all 
of which depend upon following accepted rules. When vo are unable to 
understand the meaning of another persons verbal communication, if it 
3ust soems to us like lots of words that don't make sense, our diagno- 
sis is likely to be of mental illness, schizophrenia. 



B. FOUR Ml^IDS ON THE CLAY 

This exercise illustrates some of the px'ocesses involved in co- 
-operative decision-making between two people. By eliminating sight and 
soun4 while working with an unknown person, many elements in this pro- 
cess are highlighted while the uniqueness of the situation insures 
strong involvement. 

I. Equipment 

One large block of clay for each 2 participants. The blocks should 
be about two litres in volume but smaller blocks can be used if neces- 
sary. The clay should be soft enough for moulding but hard enough to 
hold its shape, and not too wet. Natural clays arc generally better than 
the plastics which tend to be too hard in a block. 

II. Procedure 

The initial introduction to the class should be of this kind: "In 
this exercise you work in pairs, with a partner, but you do it with your 
eyes closed, and with no talking, and you will not laiow who your partner 
is. The task is for the two partners to make something from the clay". 

The clay blocks should be distributed around tho tables so that 
pai'tners can sit opposite each other with the clay between them. If pos- 
sible, the pairs should not be too close together. 

The pupils are then asked to remove watches, bracelets and rings 
and to roll up their sleeves. Tho pupils oxo then lined up along one or 
two walls and the follov/ing instructions are given: 

"Please close your c-yes and try to keep thorn closed throughout the 
exorcise. Also, from now on there's to be no talking, or laughing, or 
making of pny noise which would allow others to identify v/ho you are. 
Onco everyone is quiet and with eyes closed, I'll begin leading you, 
ono-by-one, over to the chairs by the clay. \/hcn I've put two partners 
opposite cr\ch other, I'll place their four hands on the clay ojid they 
should begin making something together. Does everyone understand? Okay. 
Hvcs closed, no sounds". 

There are various approaches to arranging tho pairs. Since tho pupils 
almost always ask the teacher how she/he chooses pairs, it's good to 
decide this before beginning. Gome teachers like to arrange the pairs for 
what they feel will give interesting results while others purposely use 
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a system which makes it obvious to the pupils that they have not boon 
•arranged' • 

The problem of an uneven number of participants has been handled 
in several ways: the teacher can participate, a volunteer can be gotten 
from another class or you ccjn put 3 pupils together in one group, 

The pairs will typically be about finished in 15-20 minutes, at 
which time ask them to open their eyes. An organized class discussion 
should be delayed until after the pupils have had a charco to talk with 
their partners and to move around with them, ;)oining the discussion. 

III. Discussion 

A broad question such as, "V/hat was it like?" will get the class 
talking about what happened. This can bo followed with more specific 
questions directed towards those describing their experiences. V/ith the 
first few pupils the teacher will probabaly need to ask the questions. 
But then this responsibility should be turned over to the class as a 
whole. These questions can focus on tliroe aspects of the exercise: de- 
cision processes, communication and feelings. 

1. Decision Processes. How was the decision reached about what to 
make; was it a joint decision; did it develop from interaction with the 
partner or was a choice made already while waiting to be seated; what 
determined the choice, etc.? 

2. Communication. V/hat were the kind s of communication that took 
place between pamters; were there times when you v;ere trying to say 
something but other times when the communication 'just happened'; did 
communication ever really stop; wasn't doing nothing, stopping work, 

a good form of communicating; were feelings being commimicated between 
partners; how; etc.? 

3. Peelings, Emotions. Starting right from the time the pupils li- 
stened to the ins timet ions, have them think about their feelings-^ du- 
ring the decision period about what to make, during the making, when 
things were going well ond/or badly, their frustrations (or pleasures) 
from not talking and seeing, their reactions to an unknown partner - 
any of this which they want to share with the class should bo encour- 
aged. Peelings arc always harder to talk about but this exercise is 
different enough from usual situations, far enough removed from 'reality^* 
that many pupils find it easier looking at their emotional reactions 

and sharing them openly. 

Another interesting aspect of the exercise is the effect oX worVins 
with an unknown partner. Were many guessing about their partner? V/hat 
would be the difference if they knew? V/as it important to know if the 
partner was a boy or girl? Do wo play different roles with boys and 
girls and with people we don't knov;, strangers? 

After covering the events of the exercise itself, the discussion 
should be continued by picking up one or more of the 3 aspects and de- 
veloping and applying the concepts to real-life situations. Section VI 
contains some suggestions for this and the follow-up projects also con- 
tribute • 



IV. Variations 

1, The exercise has also been done with some of the pupils as ob- 
servers; perhaps, one observoer for each working pair. This introduces 
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a more personal clement into the discussions (and saves clay). For this 
reason it is probahly better done this way after a class is quite re- 
laxed and open with each other. And, it may be better to have the ob- 
servers give their feed-back to the individu?^l pairs before the whole 
class comes together for discussion. V/ith the class together the parti- 
cipants can discuss how they felt being observed, and the obsei^crs, 
how they felt observing. 

2. Play some music during the exorcise. Think carefully about the 
selection. Play it softly, but you may want to slowly make it louder 
and softer for a few minutes. 

3. This is an excellent unit for videotaping or photographing with 
a movie or still camera. The videotape playback can bo a powerful ex- 
perience. The beauty of working hands is quite striking; and I can re- 
cal a nervous, ugly-looking pupil who changed appearance dramatically 
before the clay - his absorption and pleasure with the task and his good 
contact with his partner transformed his face into one of serene beauty. 
The pictures or movie film are also excellent for the international ex- 
changes. 

4. Repeat the exercise with groups of three. 

5. Some pupils may feel that, with all the discussions, the ex- 
perience is being 'analyzed to death'. The pleasure they had making their 
object together can be spoiled by too much talk that keeps picking it 
apart and asking why and how. One way to respect this feoling is to set 
aside a time for quiet reflections about the exercise. This could include 
writing thoughts and feelings, as a composition or poem, or raak:ing a pic- 
ture. After the class has finished the exercise and talked freely with 
their partners and classmates, the class can be split up into these who 
would like to be alone with their thoughts and those who want to remain 
for discussion. 



V. Follow-up Pro .1 gets 

1. Decision Processes vfith Increasing Size of the Group: Design an 
experiment where a group has to come to a single decision. Then split 

int3 class into groups of three, for their first decision, then into fives, 
for another decision and finally, nine. Have an observer for each group 
to report on communication patterns, roles in discussion, emotions, etc. 

2. Infomation and Decisions: All of these experiments should be 
related to real-life situations. Contrary to this experiments, in many 
real-life situations, we have some control over the amount of information 
that we apply to the decision process. Since the topic of using informa- 
tion, applying knowledge for decisions, is important throughout this 
approach and arises in all the units, only one project will bo des;ribod 
here. This is a study that can be done with other pupils, teachers, head- 
master, family members, city officials, etc. In each ca.30, have the per- 
son think about a recent important decision. They are then to reconstruct 
the basis for their decision, the information which they used and how 
they valued it, how much confidence they had in the various kinds of 
information, etc. They could then describe whether the total amount of 
information was enough or whether they wished they had more. Also, hov; 
did they feel when they first made the deeision and how 4o they now feel 
about it. Do they now wish they had done it differently? This kind of 
study can easily be designed and carried out by the pupils. 
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VI. Applications to School 
1. Sub.lects 

Some pupils fool they are not able to make clay sculptures 
Thoy are too afraid of failure to oven try. Howovcr? doiS this ov«r!* 
cise, with eves closed, seoms to »take the pressure of f'an^?^ 
If'?h?«'v'^'^? surprised by what the^ ^rmldr^fthf fdn^w^^^J had 
If this kind of reaction does come up in the discussion it i»nnir^« 
fnf ™f the kinds of things wMch L Kft self'e^r^ 
fd^. ?f standards of judgement, feelings of inadcquacy?^riho 
esUnf to 100^ al ?Sf ^hM^ "^^^'^^ have.'?r?^'a!^o ^n?or. 

f f pli^s l^^stl S^f ^.1l%c^^ S^?f^t^1i^L%^'L^ 

?hirthf W j'o'Jf one seTfrr?he\Sa^^^^^ 

know that ^Ti iL^^ ^° made expresses their conflicts while you jult 
S?l l^^ ili^.^^ ^ together making their family of bears 

the wafa Seison'fL?.'''^^^^?^ felationsh?pf between 

Ivir. !!?L feels, thinks and reacts (his/her personalitv) ami 

Ih. ' r^}P*°^' "^sic she/he makes Is it hirasllf/hoSclf 

the artist is trying to communicate? How much does artistic wnr^v 

EaSSiaiJiSJSgages! This is not a good oxaroisc to uso for enooura»- 

to foi*-i^^4te f^^ut^^if^itntr ^^^e^iiiiit'^'' -^"^^ 

their eves if whfVo i^oi surprised when thoy opened 
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thoir brain doing all those things together. It was oniovablo and ±hn 



C. IiEVEIi OF ASPIRAIIOM 

lot ^SJ^SiSC*®*^ t^^ themaolyo., "Do I really want to aooonrolish a 
lot - get high marks on school oxams, cam a lot of monev Tnti mn?™^ 
poor people, have eight children, writoTfloSs Sove?? ?iis iSifSLfl 

looking at the origins of individual aSd culf 
lovS of'SSfon? "^"^ *° '"'"^^^ « accompli^ -"their 

I. EquiDment 

set of^Ln?f^in?i?f«^''.''''^ °^^PS for each two pupils. Any 

^nn^S**-^®^! etc., with open tops about 3-4 cm in 

^^L^^J washcrs/tacks or small nails cL 

Sjr^^f^n.o''^^^?^ ^^"^ P^P^^ ^^iPS. It is best to test out various co^ 
binations of the cups^and objects to be certain that the task is nnt 
too easy or too hard (see Procedure below). Paper? pencils. 

II. P rocedure 

i!^^^^f P^^^® teacher to participate)- 

each pair is given a cup and ten paper clips. The task is to iio?p t^A 
cup on the floor, stand directly IbSve it I^d hold the paper ciipbv 
Zll ITL"^. ^""V ^^^P cup. Before s?ar?inL oach 

tSe cui\^d ^f'^.S? P^P^^ 9liPS can drop in?o 

the cup and then to write this number on her/his own piece of p^Sor 

S^ess ^tS lllil ?M " her/his^o?o'nex? tS^lhe' 
guess, ino whole thine is then r^o-npn-i-nA t.H+v, ^, ^ 



ciiDs" whl^h '''' combination of -cups and 

average of about 50 percent hits is ideal). 

'ioLJwLf fo?^- ^"'"^ ''^'^ ^'^'^'^ °" ^^^^ blackboard in the 



Pupils 


1st guess Ist score 


2nd guess j 2nd score j 


1. 
2. 
3. 


1 
1 

i 

} 


j ! 

! • ^ 


Total ' • j 
Average ; j 

i 


\ i 



III. Discussion 
Concepts: 

a. self-evaluation - winner or loser 

b. nature of abilities, talents, skills - what ^xo we born with and 
what can we learn? 

c. need for achievement and fear of failure - which do we think 
about first and which is more important to us? 
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d. the forces that shape our level of aspiration - family, friends » 
culture » religion I nationality 

e. what does eacperienco teach us - the persistent fighters and 
discouraged * quitters * • 

f. group, national and international levels of aspiration. 

The class will prohahly be noisy and the competitive spirit high 
during the experiment. This is good for it will help the discussion 
and should itself be a topic for the discussion (why they became so in- 
volved in a silly game). An opening question for the discussion, if one 
is necessary, might be, "what do you think of what you*ve just done, 
cold the results on the blackboard - what can it show?" This question 
will give enough direction to the beginning discussion, and the teacher 
need not structure this further at the moment. The experiment usually 
works out such that the ch.?iiges between the first and second guesses 
are influenced by the first score. This will probably show up in the 
averages so that if the 1st score average is higher than the 1st guess 
average, the 2nd guess average will also bo higher than the 1st guess. 
The conclusion: we use past experience to »sct* our expectations of 
future accomplishments. Then, there is the question of individual dif- 
ferences in the level of aspiration. The set of figures for the 1st 
guess will reflect this. What reasons can the pupils think of that may 
explain the wide differences i. these first guesses. Could they have 
said in advance which of their classmates would make high and low gues- 
ses? It is also important to compare situations like this one where 
the self-rating comes from a score, simple and definite, as against other 
kinds of situations where the evaluation or judging is much more diffi- 
cul-o, for example, social » skills* and physical appearance, and arti- 
stic talent. Other possible areas for discussion are as follows: 

1. How do you arrive at a realistic estimate of your potential? 
What does it mean to be realistic? 

2. Is there often a difference between your self-evaluation and 
others' evaluation of you? Why? 

3. How do you feel and what do you do in situations where your 
friends, family, teacher, employer seem to have a different 
level of aspiration for you than you have for yourself? 

4. Do you feel you are continually in competitive situations? Why? 
Do you like this? 

5. Think over the decisions about your own life which you will be 
m«nking in the future. Do you feel you know enough about your 
abilities, talents, and skills to feel relaxed about these de- 
cisions? If you feel you do not yet know enough, v;hat can you 

aLout it? 
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III. Follov«'UP Projects 

1. 3)0 a survey study in the school of the jobs or occupations which 
pupils want when they finish thoir schooling. The pupils v/ho have made 

a choice should "be asked about the things which influenced them. Infor- 
mation about the occupations of parents and pupils' school marlcs can 
bo included in the su3?vey. 

2. Do a study with the parents of the pupils concerning their grand- 
parents 'dreams' for them and their 'dreams' for their children. Pupils 
could interview their own parents or switch around and do the parents 

of a class mate. 

3. Do an experiment which shows the social or group pressures on 
aspiration level. The following task is suggested: Have one small and 
one large box, or any kind of small and large containers and put about 
75 paper clips, nails, etc. in the large one. The task is to move the 
paper clips one-by-one, as fast as possible into the small box in 20 
seconds. Pour volimteecrs are asked to leave the roomj the experiment 
is explained to the rest of the class and then the volunteers called 

in one at a time and told that they are goini^ to take a test of 'manual 
uGxtority' (skill in fast accurate movemtsnts). The first two volunteers 
are told that people generally get about 25 clips moved within the 20 
seconds while the last two volunteers are told that this number is about 
50. Each volunteeer is asked to guess how mony he/she will got into the 
box. After each one does the task, he is asked to malcc a second guess 
before doing it a second time. But it is not necessary that it be dune 
a second time, the guess is enough. The discussion of this expei^iment 
is about the way we react to group pressures and social norms, how wo 
use these as standards for ourselves by either accepting them or fight- 
ing against them (but rarely ignoring them), 

4. Do a study with people working at various kinds of jobs to see 
what information they get and what they use to jii^gc thoir own success 
or failure in their ;)ob. Per example, do most teachers feel the marks 
their pupils get on exams are the best way they tell how well they arc 
doing as teachers; and do writers 'use' the critics or quantity of books 
sold; and business men, the total volume of sales; and scientists, the 
number of their articles published in scientific journals? 

5. Is the concept of level of aspiration the same in groups and 
institutions as it is for individuals? Does the group of people involved 
with your school have a level of aspiration for the school? Is this the 
sojne for pupils, teachers, the headmaster, the inspector, parents, em- 
ployers? An interview- type of study could be done about this. Other in- 
stitutions and groups could also be studied: for example, sports teams, 
labour unions, social welfare agencies, women's organizations, the lo- 
cal government council. V/hat are the kinds of achievorant criteria or 
standards for different groups? Does it often happen that there is little 
agreement v/ithin a group about these standards? With what results? 

6. V/hat are the effects on peoples' lives of special accomplish- 
ments and failures? For example, failure to get into the university, 
winning a Nobel prize, climbing the tallest mountain, writing a first 
novel that is a big success, losing Olympic match, divorce, getting 
fired from a job? 



IV. Applications to School Sub.-joGts 

Ooofiraphv! What con be said about relationships between diffoT.or.+ 
Uon?lS!!S^^ aspiration L'voiroftho^S^ 

ah^?L^. L if^^/^S""® °^ °^ natural resources, food bid 

intorosting focus hero could be on chan^^ine 

icl^ m^^^S?^ " f 5^^^ individuals, families, nations. ^fciomp- 
ICS. u; the situation today where many young people pre roioPtin^ 

1 ,,r^i 7 U.S.A. which Is of ton doaoribod as ono whoro a rlainff 

icvoi of af???^^' - S^"--*"^ "noroSao Jn^'the^ 

'ispirationj and (3) social aoiontii^ta have dovelopod snocifio 
training progranimos to bo used in dcvolopimr coun+rioa to inor.,^?^; 
peoples' level of aspiration. Is this 6ood?^WuTi? work? How ahoSt 
t*oo"SoSfeUtie:r °' aspiration^n countries tSat" 'It^ tl^ are 

Literature; Trojects number 2 and 4 cnji be dono tc^ero+hnr^ wi+T, o+« 
ries or plays which illustrate these aspects ot aspira?io^ level? 

Lo.np:uago Studies! Both in one's ovm mother tcn/nio end in i foroim. 

eo??o^oui?? o^^^'^'^'A f^^ilSre. The list cSJ^nflude Soth 

wCrds^^?hf itsfof in^f/n^?^ ''•''"^ numerous in English, cjid single 

be rr'itlv r it r,^L ^ 'i'''^ oxprcssiono in a foreign Imiguago could 
forci;;? coun^F^ ?t ?f ^?fo with a school in the appropriate 

natio^^llv thI'Jn, ^-^'Iso interesting to look at, and compare inter- 

^wSo^dp?;^^? ^""^ ''^^ ^"^^s- example, what is the 

value-weight* we place on words like cjnbitious, easvffoins bank^untrv 

P^i^^'-^i^^'^* -"^ccc^ad place; skilled, dircc?of? rid aSSt ' 
Pupils may be interested in the class results from each p^pi? ^a?!^^ 
such a list of words on a 5-point scale: ^©S^tive positive 

^^l'' t^^^ li st of words, each followed by 

the 5-point scale. The pupil would place a check ma:^k\^Lhere alon^ 
the scale to indicate his/her own vSlue, for each of th^^o^ds o r oL 

EJnn^f ""^j;^ experiment could be dSe wi?h o?her 

groups withm the country or with other countries. 

^j;°l°^ : Arc humans the only species with aspirations? Do we think 
^Sf s'd :;f?^r Happy when they've succeeded in doing somethinf 

ana saa after failures or 'misbehaviour'? Arc asr)iritif.r>c. ■nnr»+ n-p r!r^!.f« 
sense of the future? Do .animals have this? How abouft S'^n^S^ fofk ?^^ 
myths and legends about rjiimals foreseeing events in t e f^^^turc? for ' 
example, the animals that do somcthim- diffcJcntlv if l. y. 

a cold winter; or, the birds in the southern pSt"^^ 

to smg differently months before something tcSiblc happens A^thfi 
l^Si^o"'''? achievement biologically? Is tSfS speeini mt- 

tern 0. physiological processes that go together with the foeliS^s wo 
onlv !:^^;^/^/ccomplish something special? Could rphysiologisi?^se Jinr 

e^l-^w^^vo" from ^r"'?"''^^ ^^^^^ ^1°°^ pressure? elic^ri-^ 

blid h n^^. ^"""'i'^.S^^ ch.oiges in hormone concentrations from the 

hlood be able to say whether you hr.d gotten c. higher or lower than ox- 
pocted score of paper clips in the beginning experiment of this S^it? 
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History : It seoms reasonable to explain many historical events as 
coming irora the desire for achievement of individual political leaders > 
or religious groups or nations. How often does achievement for one group 
involve exploitation or repression or death to another group? Is this 
inevitable? Will we only have less- conflict and peace after people 
(and/ or their leaders) reduce their high levels of aspiration? Or, could 
peace and conflict management itself "become what v;e all aspire towards? 

Arts ; How many pupils are discouraged from enjoying work \/ith the 
arts because of ideas about high standards of achievement? Pupils con 
use this unit to cxomine ideas of standards for creativity, for judging 
who has it and who hasn't. Hov/ many of them arc afraid to do anything 
creative because they combine their own needs foj^achievcment with those 
ideas of standards and judgement? Is there any evidence that creativity 
is something only a small portion of the population is bom with? The 
unit Pour Hands on the clay c.?ji be related to this topic. 

Integrated Studies , General Studies : With pupils older then about 
16, it mry be interesting to bring in some of the philosophical and 
religious concepts that relate to achievement. Concepts such as fatalism 
and predestination (what happens to me, what I achieve is God's will) 
arc important for pupils to understand. Hedonism end other forms of 
non-religious philosophy which stress the herc-and-now, the 'live for 
today' rather than plan for a secure futiire, can also be brought into 
the discussion. Another topic comes from the sociological rmd politi- 
cal studies of Max V/eber and Tawney. They both analyze relationships 
betv/een the spread of the Protestant religion in Europe and the paral- 
lel spread oa a capitalist economy. They reasoned that Protestantism 
(in contrast to Catholicism) encouraged a high aspiration level, indi- 
vidual achievement as a central religious goal. This 'fit in' with the 
need of a capitalist society for savings and surplus capital accumu- 
lation, for income determining social class level, for individual ini- 
tiative and many other things. Pupils find the idea of this kind of 
possible connection fascinating. 



V. International Exchange 

The questions ond. concepts and pupil reactions to the topic of 
this unit are one of the most important to exchange with pupils in other 
countries. Through this, they can begin to have direct contact v/ith 
the cultural and national influences on people's level of aspiration 
and see that these are not the same everyv/here. If sufficient time is 
used, they can begin to sec how differences in aspiration arc part of 
the total social system, both In their own country and the others v;ith 
whom they exchange. Thus, to understand or explain national difference:- 
in aspiration level requires information about the economy and /^ovem- 
ment, about religion and family size and child-rearing practices, about 
education and social claps differences, about language, mass media end 
commimication patterns, and, the history of the coimtry and how the 
people look on their past history and their future. Obviously an oxchong 
will not supply all this information, oven with additionoJ reading. If 
the exchange continues, however, with the pupils in each country making 
an exchanging guesses about each other, then the complexity of explana- 
tions becomes apparent and the idea of a social s ystem has more reality. 
For exnjnplc, pupils may feel that aspiration level is influenced by 
religion in another country and then find cut that the influence of re- 
ligion itself has changed as a result of changing employment of women 
and smaller family size. The concept of a social system, with its in- 
dividual institutions having meaning only through relationships v/ith 
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each other, is an extremely difficult nnd sophisticated concept for 
roost pupils. Thus, the effort seems worth noking# The exchange of ex- 
periences with this uJiit provcdes n good oxamplo of the way looking at 
another country helps us to better understand our own* 



D. RUMOUR EXPERIMENT 

How does language roflec'j reality? In this unit the v;ay visual 
and spoken information are passed along from person to person is studied. 
The process is complicated; many things influence it. Understanding 
this complexity is an important part of our effective use of communi- 
cation. 



!• Procedure 

6 volunteers are needed. The class and the volunteers are then 
told that the first volunteer will look at a picture for 1^- minutes 
while the others are out of the room. Then, the picture is to jo put 
away and the second volunteer brought into the room. The first one de- 
scribes the picuuro to the second one saying everything he/she can 
remember about it. No questions are to be asked and it is iportant 
that the class be quiet. After the first volunteer is fin-uhed with 
the description, the third one comes in and listens to the description 
from the seconO person. This process continues up to the sixth person, 
who, after he/she has heard the description, draws a picture based on 
it. 



II. The picture 

The project teachers have all been using the sair.e picture 

; but any picture with a fair amount of detail will work well. 

If a tape recorder is available, use it to play back the early 
descriptions. Otherwise, it works almost as well to have several pupils 
keeping a check-list of the individual items mentioned at each succeed- 
ing retelling, noting dov/n whether they are accurately described and 
whether information is last (-), added to (+) or changed (x). Give the 
recording pupils time to \/crk out their recording form ojid be sure they 
arc in agreement on the difforonce between the + and x. 

For the international exchrmge of the final reports, get the last 
person to drav/ the picture. It will photocopy better if it is dr&v^u with 
a felt pen. 



Ill, Discussion 
Concepts: 

a. Information processing - classifiecition and selection aspects 

b, memory - association processes 

c, stereotypes - as a universal phenomena 

d. emotions - as they distort communication 

e. vision and language - relationships in communication 

f, uncertainty in communication - our reactions for decisions 



ERIC 
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The pupils will probably want to "begin the discussion by sharing 
their views of what happened. The volunteers in the experiment may feel 
defensive about their poor performance and want a chance to describe 
their reactions. 

When the pupils have completed their descriptions of what happened, 
they arc ready to begin analysing with questions of the type: "V/hy did 
it happen the way it did?" 

Some pupils will probably make the correct point that the results 
were much dependent upon the first person's description. You ma^'- \7ant 
to support this by showing. the pupils one or more of the reports and 
final pictures form other countries, V/ith the pupils being aware, then, 
of the gi:eat variety of results from classes in other countries, they 
have a bais for examining the nature of communication, or information 
processing, as it relates to a visual image and spoken language. The 
main theme for this is the individuality of selection and classifica- 
tion processes in communication; that our individuality ae people both 
comes from and is exprosso d in the individuality of our coiTimunication- 
processes. 

Selection and Classification: 

What detormined the amount of description for the different things 
in the picture; for example, was there only one word for the bicycle 
rjid tree, several for the store keeper and many for the store rjid ad- 
■vortisoment? Does the length of the description indicate the complcxti" 
ty of the classification system wo use for thinking ojid communicating 
about people, events and things? Docs the concept of a stereotype mean 
a simplified (one or two word; classification applied to individuals 
or groups or things? 

Memory: 

How does the process of association (relating things to each other) 
work in our memory? V/hcn*»one of the participants in the experiment heard 
words like bicycle, store and Indian was there an automatic association 
with some memory from past experience? Did this help one to remember 
the new doscription? u," so, what happened if the further description 
of the store or Indian didn't fit in with one's past experiences? Does 
this explain why many of the finol drawings look like scones from the 
participant's homo town? When we listen to someone tell a story, how 
much does our mind add ti?.cse associations of our own rather than con- 
centrating oM everything t iat '.s being said? 

Emotions and Personality: 

Does what we see in a picture (or a real scene) reflect our indi- 
vidurJity or personality? Some participants omphasizo a physical desci^ip- 
tion of the picture, others try to capture the general feeling cr at- 
nosphore while others will imagine the relationships betv/eon the people. 
In the experiment, did such aspects of personal interpretation become 
more obvious with the last person, v/ho had to drav/ something ? Also, 
with the last 2-5 participc-Jits, as the doscription gets more distorted 
or illogical, what v/ore some of the reactions to this uncertainty ? V/as 
sor.iething more likely to h , loft out if it made no sense? V/as one par- 
ticipar:t willing to descrxoe nonsense while another left out the things 
that' were not logical? Is thir a reflection of differences betv/een 
people? 

Dii tho participants emotional reactions - their positive and 
negative feelings - to the parts of the picture, and to the experiment 
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Pnv^'hMni?!io''?°° y^^^ described and what was roraombcrcd? 

Psychologists have aslcod people to make up stories obout notc^ S?A 
turcs or to describe what they 'sec' in Mo?s? Therl<3o ^his^ 
way to understand sorae of the differences botwccA dgo^Iu v/hc i n ^ ^ 2 

olaos, ^ *° ^"^^ difforoncc with the partioipcmts Sd 

Daily-lifo Situations: 

neaning of the ooncopts from this oxporJnent in dnilv 
life? for oxamplG, wo should recilizo how normal it is for oSr monorv ^ 
to ohcmgo things, that we can njvor bo certain of its rocu?acv H 

?hc sa^"s??Sfiion^???n^' J? E?o2ps'or na???Sf booing 

to de^ribo Sorf nf°^S"*^y ovon though thoy may uso tho sono wolds 
xo acsoriBo it? More of these aspects are •discussed in Section VI. 

IV. Vojiations 

ooch CTora''be^i^?J^S??v,^+Jj' groups Of siv. Repeat tho o.:porit.ont with 
for thS disouf si^iif picture. Compare tho final drawings 

USO the s^G^Meta^rf "^.H"" °^ •^^e'^*- '"^y "^-"t to 

uBi, xne sane picture for all groups or 2-3 different cintiiroii fhr, i-p<^o*i 

^rfporsor^oo?! ^t"tL'^'""^'- persof :;So\\^^°d'raws-it^'Thc'^'* 
v.S looks at tho drawing for 1 minute Djid then describes it to 

tne 4t.h porson who then draws it. Thu 5th looks r.t this drawing for 
1 mmuto, etc. This variation produces more experience and d at? for 
comp.xmg Visual and spoken comunication and^nvclves ^eryone. 

V. Pollow-up Pro,1ect3 

1. The influence of emotions end stereotypes on perception -jid 

^^S^;j?'?f' ^^^^^^'^ selecting or mLing a^begJS^ing picture 
especially for this purpose; for exampleT a scene involvinrraf ial 
S'a^J one^between powerful and powerless indiviSuail o? belweL 

Study the way a rumour (or ruinours of different tvpcs) SDro-nl 
f^r fr ^^/'^^^ community. Care laust be toiSn in^?ho selec- 

tion of the rumour. A coxeful ploji should bo devis.^d for studying tho 
process of beginning ojid spreading, n^d the changed in ?he SSr 

^^^^^^is on interesting oxticle Ibout a f om^ ^rench 
incident of th^^ spreading of a rumour tlirough a whole towiTand hankl 
have been published on the psychology of riSou^s! 

3. Do a simple oxporimont on the role of association and cl.-siifi- 

desiSls:'' ' ^^^^ haviSg-'^ne of '^hese 

A B 
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llcl£ the pupils loolc at one design, half the other, with no in- 
structions given as to the purpose of the experiment. Pass the designs 
out face down, allow 10 seconds to look at it; each pupil should only 
SCO her/his own design. Then, collect the designs. One week later ask 
everyone to draw their design to the best of their memory. Variations 
on the same theme: (1) compare memorization of a list of 3-letter 
words (dog, car, tin) with 3-letter nonsense syllables (guh, hck, dcg) 
and 3-lctter consonant 'words' (ntc, gnb, hlk). This can be tested in 
10-15 minutes. (2) using recordings of familiar music, see how many 
pupils can recognize the piece with only the first 1 second, 2 seconds, 
etc., played (or uftc a piano). 

4. The other perception experiments in this curriculum can be used 
as a follow-up to this one. These would include Rotating Trapezoid, 
Multistability in Perception, the NecJcar Cube and Faces. In all of those, 
perception as an active construction process (selection, classification 
and valueing) is stressed. 

5. Substitute a real-life scene for one on paper. Per example, 
have a pupil go out to the school playground or the headmaster's office 
and observe for 1-2 minutes, cone back to class and then repeat the ex- 
perimental procedure as described in Section I. The other participants 
should not be told where the first pupil has gone; and the first par- 
ticipant should be told to describe the place without saying v/hat or 
where it is. 



VI. Applications to school subjects 

Social Studies: Perception and communication are key processes 
in all social relationships and social institutions. Thus, the importan- 
ce of pupils* understanding of the errors, distortions, limitations, 
unconscious selectivity and valueing which characterize perception ant"» 
communication processes, both their own and others. Per exanple, a 
real-life counterpart to the rumour exporiKont is the runour itself. 
Rumours arc often dramatic examples of what is a coriimon problem: v/ords 
and situations mean different things to different people but wo con- 
tinually communicate as if this were not so or cf little importance. 
Another idea of relevance to cocial studies concerns cur reactions to 
uncertainty in information oi" communication. One example is our system 
of legal procoduios for catching, having a trial, and punishing cri- 
minals. They illustrate the way a nation tries to come as close as pos- 
sible to th e truth in a situatiion where the whole truth may never bo 
Jcnown, whore decisions are t.?-ken despite the uncertainty of information. 
Many legal procedures can be seen as ways of responding to this uncer- 
tainty (a jury .ather than a single judge). The same kind of analysis 
cvii. be applied to discipline situations v/ithin the school and to our 
whole system of oxaj:iinations and school grades. Both doctors and poli- 
ticirj.s are constantly making important decisions with less than com- 
plete Information. How have different societies structured both these 
professions (and others) to take account of this uncertainty? 

Foreign Lan^agos : This experiment has been widely used in foreign 
language classes as a v;ay of {jotting pupils talking in the forei^^n 1c?ji- 
guage. The pupils typically explain their errors or mistakes on thoir 
language difficulty. They v/ant to repeat the experiment in their ovm 
language, using a nev; picture. They may be surprised to find that they 
do just as poorly or even v/orsel The explanation may bo that they con- 
centrate more when working in the foreign loaiguage. 
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Language Studios : Tho oxporimont provides a starting experience 
. for exploring the relationships between language and * reality'. Do a 
detailed analysis of the changes in descriptions for different 3cinds 
of objects within tho picture or in a roal-life situation. V/hy do we 
use different sets of descriptive terms for describing people, cars, 
trees, horses, furniture, etc.? Tho personal styles of different poets 
and novelists can be compared with this in mind. Also, how is language 
used to influence our emotional reactions, the values wo place on things 
described? Pupils could study this by writing two descriptions of an 
object or one of their class-mates (or the teacher): one to arouse a 
positive, favourable response; the other an unfavourable response. 

History ; How do stereotypes affect relationships between countries 
and within a country? Are world political loaders more or loss liiely 
to have stereotypes like everyone else? Hov/ do these stereotypes in- 
fluence communication? An approach to those kinds of questions is to 
study a historical event as it was seen fron the viewpoints of diffe- 
rent countries. For example, original sources (newspapers, Gpecches, 
government records) have boon compared from Franco and Germany about 
the causes of World V/ar I. There are manj'- different kinds of historical 
and present-day situations where this method may be used. 

Biology : The experiment can introduce the concept that perception 
(visual and auditory) is a process of active selection, classification 
and valueing (negative or positive emotional response). Our eyes rjid 
oars, and the parts of the brain to which they connect, do not v/ork 
like a movie camera and tape recorder. Rather, the process is one of 
seeking information, of focussing attention upon sinniif icant parts of 
the total picture, and then responding to tho meaning one puts on this 
picture, based upon one's own past experiences. This meaning comes frorp 
the classification applied to the picture. For example, one person 'sees* 
"a bicycle," another "a boy' s bicycle," or "a boy's bicycle th.-^-t is old" 
or "boy's bicycle, old, with no gears," etc. L'ach individual also pla- 
ces some value — negative, neutral positive — upon the classification. 

This type of information processing is the same for animals. How- 
ever, each species has its own 'perceptual v/orld'. This refers to the 
fact that, in each species vision, touch, taste, hearing and tempera- 
ture senses are combined and used differently. For example, in finding 
food some animals use their eyes while others use their noses. If you 
put an animal that uses smell under a glass jar and place food outside 
the dar, it will not respond. 

This idea of 'perceptual worlds', and how they've developed through 
evolution so that the way-of-life of each species is adapted to its 
environment, is quite important for animal biology. But it is equally 
important to understand its application to humans. Other units in this 
curriculum develop this further as it is a central idea fox* the cur- 
riculum approach, (See Rotating Trapezoid, Neckar Cube, Multistability 
in Perception). A full, working appreciation of this concept helps pu- 
pils in their reactions and communications with others. The concept is 
easily applied to differences between nationalities or between farm 
cjid city or rich and poor people. But it applies equally to differen- 
cec in perceptual reactions to the school, between pupils, teachers and 
p.-vTonts, between 1st .md 7th grade pupils or between male and femal'^ 
pupils. This is, thus, u situation where the animal biology con illu- 
stra,te a common human situaticn. 
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E. BALLOON IN FLIGHT 

The class begins with the following story: 

You set off alone in a balloon and. have taken 10 things olonc with 
you. After a while the balloon begins to lose height s^you must tW 
^iLl""^ ^^^^^^ Unfortunately, the ballSon sUll 

y''^ choose another thing to throw overboard 

and this continues until you only have one left. Which is it? 

List of articles: 

Caiiping stove Extra clothes 

First-aid kit Tool kit 

Camera Pet animal Washin^ kit 

Radio 

wouid'^LK^L^'thiSgsy''""''^^ ^'"'"^^ '''' ^^^^-^ ^^^^y 

2^ discuss the individual pupils' responses to this situation. 
Some teachers put the list on the blackboard and, for each item ask 

tST '^iT ^^L^' ''^y ^^^P* It'untL the end?'yilh 

this information before them, the pupils will probably berin to dis- 

flit i'^^S' °^ choices. Alternatively, or L afSt^on io 

this, the teacher can pick out several of the items for discussion 

??''nn?'^Si'^T ^^5°^"' 'P^^ '-^i^'^^'J "How many of yoS ihrew 

io.Sd nnf ^^is information on thl black- 

board and lot the discussion take off from there. Pupils r-enorallv have 
c tendency to limit their discussion to technical mtte^sT e?g? "ke 
it^Lt^ ^^"^^^^ i"" S^^g^g^'ncicsj the binoculars can help iA finding a 

t^f-^-f ^I'^l"^- Kowever, there .are a whole range of more per fonal 
and individualistic attitudes which are reflected in the pupill' choii 
?n%^^'J^^'? ^""S^^SJ ^-iscussion, cr^ give a deepe? mecming 

^^^^^ ^'^^^^ P^^^^^^Ps ^cst for this arc the 

pet animal, books, spare clothes and washing kit. 

+>n. Class discussion about the pet animal began with 

n^t «5 S^^J^'-"'' that several of the pupils who th^ew it out first had 

^nt^J. S ^^P* ^^^-^^^ one but their 

parents had forbidden it. This was the bcginniAg of a long S^d cood 

n^^a?ivp'n;t?i!^j^''^^^ t^' i^"? ^^^^^ brings oirioi^ pfp^L' 

negative attitudes about school and other pupils' r-- ' - • , 

of fantasy and adventure'.' ' """^ °^ ^ "'"^^^"^ ^^^^'^ 

.no.,,!^"^^^' ^fv^ valuable point that can omerge through this kind of 
discussion: the things we choose for oursolf are aji expression of nanv 
aspects of our o^5m-In3ividuality and a statement to oS^rs about oS?^^^ 
?oi^^f Self-Conco£t unit (p. 60) develops much the sa^io ?doa in 

terms of the THTngs we do rather than what wo buy or collect or keepV 
^^tioP^^n? °^!°P^^° rational and irrational or emotional 

^2r.?.l ^ 'iccision making. These are also present in group decision 
processes. « x- 

Variation; the calss is divided into small groups, tbe same task 
thiigl?^' ^^^'^ decide the order for throwing out the 



F. DEVELOPmTT EDUCATION 

r,n+,-n^^^''J*^''? ^^"""J '^^^^^^ typically focusscs on problems of 

?fnio +i v^'T 2?'"°^'^mC^^ ^^"^ "'^^^y contributed by industrialized na- 
tions to help thorn. This often results in pupils visualising whole 
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continents as just problems with little fooling for the variety of 
attitudes, cultures and life-stylos within oach country* 

Two suggestions are offered to help widen pupil's views* (1^ aot 
up an exchcoige with a class in the Third World, uling u^its of th'^ 
curriculum selected together; ctnd also (2) carry on a ^o5lc? in one's 

^d/i..°°riJiJi??; ^ ^t'H' °^ ^ development proScS 

and/or an action project, working for community development, or for 
changing local policies in ways hcneficial to the Third World? efgf 
having super-markets import more food products from the Third World. 

The following two simulation exercises are useful classroom sut^tiIp- 

^ ^^^^^ is worthwhilffollS up^hese 

discussion of the emotional reactions to bSinI in 
^11' I chosen role of tho charitable 'giver' and one's forced roll of the 
needy 'taker', A useful starting point for such a discuisTon would be 
^.?t situations which are somewhal cCTOble 

(p! '66) c^^Sso'?o^uL'd! -^i* Cat e^d MouL Fantasy 

cisG«,°?f'^o^pf^°?H°? Department has produced two simulation oxer- 
tilnl ln2L^nl\^'^'' teaching young people and adults about devel- 
oping countries through participation in decision-making' situations 
concerned with Third World development. inaKing situations 

The Aid Committee Simulation Exercise 

o..^ ^^^'^ is relatively simple. It was designed for use in lower 

groupsf ^ classes, but has been succesfully played with older 

u<.in/^hJi2i^^^i^*'''^^ developing country and its development needs, 
using 'background papers', rjid then decide which projects deserve fi- 
l^soS^eriods "^^^^^ supply of money. Time needed: about 4 school 

supply instructions, slides and background prtjors on 

countries (Oxfam, 274 Br^bury RoarOxJord? United 
Kingdom; The Development Simulation Exercise; ' , o^u 

nrjm+i L^f"^ if?^ devisetl for older pupils (16-18), youth groups and 
adults. Preferably the players should have had some eiperience of role~ 

de&w?f """^"^^ ""^^'^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ overseas aid aSd 

to <,tnL'^?>,^\?^S^^ ^'^'^^ "^^""^ S^^- ^^cy divide into groups 

to study the background papers and then play the roles of f^ovemments 
of several developing courrtries. Each group represents oie^cSyf 
and draws up a 5-5 year development plan and one major project noedinf' 

country. In plenary session, each gr?5p^presents ^ 
Its project and requests aid from a critical committee (economic con- 
sortium) with attitudes typical of rich world governnlnts.TS^e needed 
to play tho game: about one day. "i^^xioa. xojiic neectea 

i/n^i^°^'^^4.^^ supply instructions and background papers on many Third 
World countries. Cost: free, but donations arc welcome to cover costs. 

_ There are many other simulation exercises and a wide varietv of 
f.^^'if.^A^J'^-^'^^''^ education about the Third World. An excellent, 
Ini; ? T^°^'''^^^"S°,^,^i^^'^^^i^^°^ *^^c Education Unit, VCOAJ), 25 Wil- 
ton Road, London, S.W.I. It is called The Devoloment P^j^c^.l.l (Cost: 60p) 



GUILTY OR INNOCENO? 

nf' ^J+J"^ experiment uses a 'word-association tcst» to study the nature 
of onotional influences on lan(juago and thought, and the coLeSts S 
guilt and innocence. In a word association tost n stimulus word is 
Zn^A subject, who then responds wUh ?hc first 

pu^ilXoS^d^wx^^r-M^^^ ^'^^ --P^- s^^s'i??rec^J;:^ 

Procedure 

f^.r, 'fl!*^ Pl;iPils, whom the teacher considers imaginative, are scloctcd 
from the class to be subjects. Or, two volunteers can be used! The 

wuf f d^scri^Son nf f ^^^'^ arxu?.1a5JL'd' envelope 

witn a description of an evening's activities. The subicct ±s told -i-o 

iTfni ^'f in the activities, picturing himself if each sUu-tion 
in full colour, going through the motions. One set of instructions is 
called 'guilty' and the other 'innocent'. (Noterfor yoS^gS pGpU^ 
stories closer to their own experiences should be substi^utSd^ ' 

The 'guilty' instructions are as follows: 

SDioe'n?^^ n^wn?^°?* o'clock you stole a blue car from a parking 
space near a hotel. In it was a football and a white leather hanclb^^ 

?°S^''^^Ji''f.%f ifn^^"!' ^ P""' ^"^^ ^ in cash? You d^ove thf ccr^ 
last, about 25 kilometers when you swerved from the road, hittinc 

£y.^u.xux ux DiooQ analysis, which might connect vou to the car tho-rt 
you took the handbag with you. You wiped tho doo/h^dlos ,mnho sto^r- 
blL>^?SL''?fS^^^y to remove finger prints. Tho keys you Jiid about a 
^ocido^r vn«\ff 5S e°<="°nt. About two kilometers from the 

t^inroit^Se^'fllS! ""^ "^^"^ ^ ^''""^ 

The 'innocent' instruction are as folows: 
,„-4.v, came home from work last night about 5 o'clock, ate dinner 

with your fojnily, played cards until about 10 o'clock tick tho 
out for a walk and then went to bed. About mi'l^igh^ke ?cLphonc rw 
You answered - wrong number. You noticed that it was raining S iho^' 

Tl ?n^\°f/^" ^^^^ Thirmo^SS^you got up 

at 6,30, half-an-hour earli(ir than usual." ^ 

,-r,«4. '^^°s^^3octs should not talk with each other or see each other's 
instructions ajid the teacher should not know who has the 'guilty' set 
They should be allowed about five minutes to study thorn. pSJinp this 
five minutes the teacher should explain to the class thi n^tSc of 

wh?cno?in^"J;.^"^?''£ should readSoth instructions w^^hoursSyi^g 
whicii person has which set. The nature of a word-association test should 

i' ?SS?v''1n^°n™'?' li'^^,^^^ -n,.-5ho Jury' to cbtein..ine ./fuch pupil 
o?h?^is ^'recordor V^^r^ canV'^if a stop wa-^ch is available) 

^^v n^i,.,,-o? ^ rijsponse words, and others can note down 

etc ^ho ?uhio^tri;^n Zt ^^^^Shing, stalling for tiao, mannorlSms, 

etc. The subjects are brought in one at a time, ond given tho word- 
-associa-cion test. The class should be -.-.sked t^ be totally qSiet^uring 
^^°ivSf ih?- the test has oeen given to both, the clals is to ^ 

<inalyse the responses to determine wliich subject is guilty. Each nonbor 
can express his opinion and a vote can bo taken. The subicctsaro told 
to bo quiet and make no reaction to the discucslon. A??cr a de?fsi^n 
iLnf h'^'-^'* ""^il inevitably be the right one) a discSsoion 

should b.>..';i:i on tho ralntion of this experimental situation to actSal 
tiJ^r'^lt^^'i' ^^^'S^^^'^n bo reached by tho class as to whether ' 

they think a word-aseociation tost should be used as uvidencc in r court 
The discussion might then be cxpancd to cover the influence of feelings 
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of guilt • ?or oxamplo, how do other people 'make' us fool guilty? Is 
this good or bacIV How do we act v/hcn wo feci guilty? Can some people 
hide their emotions bettor than others? 

V/ord-Association List (To be read slowly, in a neutral voice, allowing 

tiue for the recorders to write the response words) 



1, book 10. mmY 

2, cow 11, clock 

3, BLUE 12. horse 
4« railroad 13. TREE 

5. house 14. HANDBAG 

6. black 15. chair 

7. HOTEL 16. KEYS 

8. piano 17. paper 

9. CAR IS. picture 



19. STEAL 

20. BLOOD 

21. watch 

22. tray 

23. FOOTBALL 

24. silk 

25. BRIDGE 

26. shoos 

27. cigarettes 



28. RING 

29. coke 
30 STON^; 

31. safe 

32. gun 

33. PEN 

34. WHITE 

35. FINGERPRINT 



(Words connected with the 'crime' are in capitals.) 



o 
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H. • EXPORT- IIITORT 

how much of everyday lifo is tiod up with other oountrioe 

Mothod. Tho children can in their own or school time po around to Air 
efS?^i^«°P?^°"? ?"* °f products oomo^?r^ p^tlou?^ 

^o^mSo «i t^f ^f^^i' " ^n*'^'" quSstionnairo is ooastSctod ^ as 
inolSdo aioati^s t^°. """"^ officiont. Tho questionnaire could 

duota f^rm ^ ! ? ^°°Vor on why ho has ofioson particular pro- 

° dS ?^ 

„„4. , J„ °^ is in the oiassroom. The dudIIo can ffn,i 

d?Jo*or^ or various products are, ^To. by usi^ IhS'^efophone 

li^Sl,?^ , trade aacaaines. Letters could bo sent to them or a tolonhono 
interview done asking various questions related to the work cLriod oS? 
i?J ^>,^?°^- ^''^'^ questions oJuld be related to the pa??ioul^ difrioul- 
ei?st ?L°J^°f^r°° l°eal matters and protective tr^c terriers that 
exist. The pupils can also move on to other matters relating to the ou^if+v 

sS«?cc.s"o°f mt?er!^? 2"^°"*°°^ ^^ey have? ?ho?e &d be maSy"^"^ 

no^f^: ^^^-^ project: tho countries' oonmeroial attaohSs 

^s'^o'In^eref^^^WSf oit^? ^f'"?* ^"^P"^* m^aSieo. ?i 

a^rioultii^ni f ^ °2* balance between raw materials, 

M produce and manufactured goods. ^••v.j.Aaio, 

from thf pupfS!"' ''^ constructed froa data received 

^^°"fO'i groups could delve deeper into tho vrork. Studvinc Intoiv 
?n"Mon^°bi^Ah'^??,°°"",pJ;"^°\"sat? several busiSes; fimr?Li"ha?; 
infi^ oranoh offices. Through personal or telephone interviews or 

P^oeptioS jf ?SSfSni;/'"f2""*J^°? =2"^^^° """"P""^ °« bSsiness maS^^s 
or 'national character', based on their own partieulai' n.iflrn? 

^????t^2°° f ing,t"?i"C.S3 With another country. i/hat^?tto problems of ' 
prSfn?^aSd ^5 ^" ^"^'^^^ Are nationS loy^tics 

Sterol ?S'sS?^lo:2 cfngft'ionsr' ^° ^^^"^ "^"^ *° ^'^ 

+ ."^^^^^ arc many directions that the project could talco. and individuAi 
toachcrs must interpret this in tho beat way suited to local ^onditio^^ 

t^.l^'lna^^^^^^^ tSe stSdcStf ihoSil-at 

^roiort onn wnr^"^ i"- ^"^^^ depends on international trade. The 

^^^^'^ ^ two-way study by arranging to do it together with a 

WolointSes?"'' ^^^-^ trade between ihe 
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I. FAgiJS 

Prccodui'o. The pupils ai'c shov/n a out of d.rav/insn or pictures of 
nine faces, both nalc and fonalo. Thoy also have a list of ccvon differ- 
ent occupations: for oxaiaplc, cUplouat, c.iniiial, student, concdian, 
policonan, teacher, uusician, Vo'x-Icinc; individually, or in small ^f;..'oups, 
thoy arc to decide v/hich face foes with each of the occupations. Tor 
the extra tv/o faces thoy su{;ccst occupations. 

Discussion. VJliat arc sor.c of the processes by v/hich v/e heein to 
form stereotypes: (a) about the v/ay people lool:; and (b) the kinds of 
people who have different jobs? 

'..hat are sor.io of the results of ouj: reacting on the basis of such 
stereotypes? Are they 'true' in souc sense or useful, or necessa^'y, or 
Uiiavoiuable? 

Do you yourself try to lool: like a stereotype? 

V/hat do you thinlc it is like for the diplomat v/ho looks like a 
buxer or ^an^stcr (or vice vcisa) and the younc actress who is u^ly, 
etc.? You nay v;ant to rolo-play sooc r.!ituations you nal:c up based on 
this. Another situation for i-olo-playinc: iioctcr (plastic surgeon), 
patient (face snashcd in accident), and parents of patient (optional). 
Tlaero is a discussion over what kind cf face the sur-jcon should » rebuild* 
The discussion of faces niay be anxiety-producin/j, cspocialli'- for soue 
adolescents. Pupils should not be pushed into this role-playing;. And, 
if a discussion scoiiis to be raising the anxiety level, it nay be v/orth- 
v/hilc tcrrjinatinc it and discussing: the anxiety itself instead. 



Pupils ai'o rjivcn snail v/oodcn natchs ticks, a shoot of paper and 
quick-drj^inc; Glue. By Glueing the natchs ticks to the paper, they construe 
a maze-type pathway with a starting and ondinc; I'lace an-' doad-cntls. 
They then pair up with someone who hasn't seen their nasc and test each 
other's lcarnin;i ability. One pupil closes his eyes, has his finder 
placed on the startin^i point and then fuels his way alone; until he 
finally cor.ios to the correct end point. '.Pliis is repeated several or many 
tines, reocrdinc the inprovencnt trial-by- trial, uiitil the correct path 
is followed without nis takes alone the v;ay. The tiue it takes and the 
nuribc-r of errors (wroiifj turns) luado aloni;; the way can be v/ritten dovrn. 
The cxperincnt can servu as an introduction to non-verbal Icrjrninj. Tlic 
students quickly find out the kinds of problems that arise as a conse- 
quence of the different kinds of patterns usud in the nazes and the 
different ways one can keep score and :icasure the anount of learnin;:;. 

Tile discussion can focus on trying to dosT.^ibe wliat in actually 
learnod in this task and whether it is the sar.c for everyone. For e::oj-.:ple 
is th:; sequence of left and ri^ht turns lienor:. sect, or does one bo^in to 
fovr.. an"in^^ of th^j r^aze? These differences help pupils understand the 
individual! •iy of thoir bacic learnin.';; processes, that people learn the 
s.an(j thine ir. different v/ays. 

'.hat is it like to leoli: at a maze first, 'chcii close one's eyes and 
find the ri;'jht path? Is a l-sccond look enough? 

what v/ill happen if you try the sane Lnze 1 hour, 1 day, or 1 \/ock 
later? Do the pupils who learned their r.:o.2e faster .>'er.ienbcr it better? 
Are they cleverer, better in all things? 
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K. HUMOUR 

Everyday v/c laugh at so many things but do we ever stop to think 
why wo do? Do people in other countries find the same things furmy? le 
humoui' related to national character and are there wide cultural or 
social class and age differences in the sense of humour v/ithin a country? 

Materials: Scrap boolcs, paste, paper and scissors. V/hcre possible 
films and recordings can also be used. 

Procedure: Begin with the stoi'-y of the I^^incess who would not laugh 
until she was presented with a totally unexpected situation, or other 
similar stories illustrating humour (or film or recording). The pupils 
can then relate funny situations that made then laui;h. Have the class 
(or small groups) make a list of the kinds or types of situations; c.t v;hic!? 
we laugh. V/hat conclusions can be dra\"n from this list? The pupil:' could 
then take a look at the question of * life-stages* in humour. Arc there 
different things that children, adolescents, and young, middle-a^'od or 
old adults laugh at? One source of information on this would be the- jo- 
kes and cartoons in magazines that have audiences of different ages. 
Individual differences in reactions to hui»iour can be studied amongst 
pupils and parents with a Joke and cartoon collection assembled by the 
class, A rating form can be printed up with rating scales (from "didn*t 
smile" to "laughed out loud";. Pupils have also enjoyed writing thoir 
own captions to cartoons. The cai^toons can bo mounted on nu:flbered cards 
and the real caption written on the back. These arc passed around the 
class with pupils taking a few minutes each, seeing if they can think up 
a caption. All of these procedures v/ill benefit from being done in co- 
operation with a class in another country and/or different cultural or 
language groups v/ithin one's country. 

Discussion: Why do people laugh? Do they do so out of hostilitj', or 
because they are surprised, or simply to relieve tension? Must one learn 
to laugh? How and v/hcn during childhood docs laughter appear; why not 
earlier like crying? Miat is the purpose of liumoiu?? Does it help hiunan 
interactions or disrupt them? V/hat is similar and different bet\7oen 
laughing and crying? Could human beings have developed so that v/e laugh- 
ed v/hen wo wore sad and cried in funny situations? \Vhat is the diff«;rcnco 
between people who always remember jokes and tliose who always forgot 
them? Can you try to find out some differences? V/hat roles does humour 
play in our life? 

L. IDEAL GJIO UT 

C original idea from Daniel I. Ifelamud) 

In a large room cleared of furniture, the class divides into groups 
of 5-6. Each group forms a linked-arms circle, everyone closes their eyes 
and for the rest of the time they arc not to speak or open their eyes. 
The toacher provides a narration for a scries of 5 phases v/hicli involve 
the pupils in imagining, fantasising and feeling different aspects of 
being pca^t of an ideal group: I) During the first linkcd-arr.iG-in-eircle 
phase, the narrator describes some of the positive supportive aspects of 
group membership. II) The group members then touch eaeli other to find 
identifying features (eye glasses, wi'istv/atch, sweater) which \/ill as- 
sure their being able to recognise each other later v/itli eyes still 
closed. III) The third phase, with each group reformed in their circle n, 
eo-isicts of a long drawn out separation, a slow pulling apart, where the 
narrator talks about conflicts between the djsire to k^-op the group to- 
gether and the need, now, to separate, IV) After slcwly pulling apart, 
each on^' goes off by himself v/hilc the narrator talks about independence 
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and loneliness. After several r*iinutos of silence, the last phase, V) 
consists of each one trying to find the other members of his group as 
thoy come together for a big * reunion party'. 

The discussion which follows focusscs on the various moaiiinge of 
groups, the individual experiences in the exercise and its relation- 
ships with other group experiences. Is man biologically a social animal? 
Can you imagine yourself living totally alone? Or with one other person? 
The pupils may themselves loiow stories of children supposedly brouglit 
up by animals in the forests. 

vyhat is the feeling of loneliness? Isn't it hard to describe? Why? 
Is complete trust necessary for an ideal group? Doq'j the group start 
out with this or docs it develop later? How? Did you feel much trust 
with your ideal gj'oup? How many peop^. i for an ideal group? 

l^icn you are grown up and if you have a family of your ovm, do you 
think it may be an ideal group? How? ThQ ideal family can be compared 
to thecharacteristics of today's family life. One interesting way to do 
this is to discuss how the family is perceived by: (1) hearing - noise, 
quarrelling, discussing, television, violin practicing; (2) seeing - 
the homo as it looks, clothing, neatness, space; (✓) touching - caress- 
ing, beating, working together; (4) tasting - food and drinlc, meals and 
snacks; and (5) smelling - odours in and around the house, open windows. 



Narrator's Scenario for the five phases 

Given below is a framework of ideas. The narrator is to use his/ ^ 
her ov/n creativity cind feelings and experience in improvising a narration. 
As the narration is only meant to provide some structure to the pai.'ti- 
cipants' o\m fantasy processes, it is important that there bo long 
pauses between statements ... time for the fantasy. However, the slowness 
and pauses should not produce a sleepy monotone typo of speaking. The 
narrator should put some feeling and emotion and animation into the 
scenario. It is best to do this v/ithout anyone \/atchingi ask those 
pupils not participating to leave the room. 

Pliasc I: Each group in a circle with ai*ms over shoulders interlocked. 
"Try to forijet that you know the people in your group and that they 
know you... this is a v/hole ncv; uxpcrionce, outside of the here and now, 
so put all of that out of your mind and start afresh. Keep your eyes 
closed and na]ce no soundii." 

"You are with your ideal group. . .friends you love to be with... 
whom you know all luve to have you :ig part of the group. You cannot 
imagine a better group of friends. You can alv/ays bo yourself ... every- 
one is open. You always have good times together. . .fun, laughter, good 
talk, sharing, helping, v/orking together." 

Phase II: Touchir-g each other to fiiid identifying characteristics. "You 
cannot alv/ays be v/ith your group. But before you separate you v/ant to be 
sure you can easily find each other again. 3o, keeping youi" eyes closed 
and making no scunds, break the circle up and go ax'ound to all the othex* 
members of your group. V/ith each one you should find some identifying 
thing, like spectacles, clothes, shoes, etc., which will be enough for 
you to find the person later. V/hen you arc finished the group should 
lock arras again." 

Phase III ; Pulling apart, separation. 

(The narrator should try to prolong this phase as long as possible). 
"Nov/ you are together again, hut you know that has to end soon. But you 
do not v/ant it to end. You knov/ it is time to separate but you v/ant to 
hold the others back... to not let them go just yet... one moro minute or 
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so.. ♦but you have to go... no, not just yot. Wc really must ? Mhon you 
arc free, walk slowly backward until you reach the wall of the room. 
!Ehen, just stand or sit thoro." 
Phase IV I Loneliness and independence. 

"Now you are by yourself .all alone. You miss your group... but it Is 
good to feel independent. No one is watching you or expecting thinc^s 
from you. You arc free to do what you want. But there is no-ono to share 
it with. Loneliness." (Stop the narration for about 3-5 minutes. Quiet- 
ly change your own position in the room so it is not quite as easy for 
the groups to find each other). 
Phase V i Reunion, Celebrationi 

"Now's the time when you've arranged to be together again... it is time 
for a celebration with your group. So, keep your eyes closed, search 
for your friends, when you find someone from your group, stay together 
and look for the others. And, when you are all together, have your 
celebrationi" 



M. LEARNING TO THINK 

Aim ; to become av;are of aspects of intellectual development in younger 
children. 

Equipment ; Jars; 2 wide + short; 1 narrow + tall. 

2 balls of clay. 1 jar of water. Sugar. 
1 bunch of flowers. 

I^ocedure ; One may begin this topic by asking the pupils what they think 
they would have answered at age 5, 6, or 9 given such tests as those 
below. 

The pupils then will plan a way of putting their theories to the 
test, using younger children in the school or younger relatives or 
neighbors . 

1. Wide and Narrow water jar . The child is shown 2 identical v/ide 
water jars with equal amounts of water. The child is asked, "Are the 
amounts of water the same?" The contents of one of the jars is then 
poured into a tall, narrow jar, and the same question is asked. 

2» Clay Ball . The child is shov/n two identical clay balls, and 
asked, "Are they the scune size?" After he/she responds, one of the balls 
is flattened, and the same question is asked. 

3. Sugar + Water . Some sugar is placed into a glass of water and 
stirred until dissolved. The child is asked, "V/hat happened to the sugar? 

4. Flowers -f Daisies . The child is shown a bunch of flowers, most 
of which are daisies, and he is asked, "Are there more daisies than 
flov/ers, or more flowers than daisies?" 

5. Dots . The child is chov/n a scries of dots (or balls) ac follows; 

o 0 0 o 0 o o 0 

o o o o O 0 0 0 

and asked, "Which line has more dots (or balls)?" 

These experiments introduce the question ox the ways in v/hieh wc 
learn about our physical world. Since no one telle or shows us that tlic 
clay ball doesn't got lighter or sraaller v/hcn it's flattened out, how 
do we come to know this? We use a combination of both scientific ti^uth 
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and » folk-wisdom' to explain the things that happen in nature. It is 
intcrcating for the pupils to look at the -jrigins of both kinds of 
knowing and to find cut that they arc the naiie. The variations from 
country to country in folk-wisdom and its incorporation into fables 
and myths can also be brought into the discussion. 

N. KiDCKER CUBE 



The pupils each draw an outline of a cube on a sheet of paper — 
two perfect squares and the connectin£.: lines. They then stare at it 
for a while, keeping their eyes fixed on the centre. V/ith almost all 
of them the cube will seem to magically change its orientation 2-5 
times per minute as one square or the other becomes the 'front' of the 
cube. Once they discover the plienoraenon they are encouraged to inve- 
stigate it scientifically, e.g. using only one eye, blinking their 
eyes, concentrating on x-^rcventing it from changing, drawing other kinds 
of three dimensional outline figures, etc. V/ith all these variations 

they can measure differences in the rate of change 
in the figure. 




The discussion can begin v/ith the basic question: 



"V/hy do v/e sec the line drawing an a 5-diraensional object ?" They can 
look at what their own experiments may have told them about the pheno- 
menon and about visual processes. The chief focus here could be on 
listing the things they still do not know. An important primary goal 
is to provide some understanding of the concept of our vision, not as 
a racvie-caraera recording reality, but as an active information seeking 
and processing system, constructing and rooons true ting 'reality'. V/e 
malce the 12 lines into a box and wo can, and do, do this in the t\>/o 
v/ays. In what other ways do we individually see tilings as we knov/ them, 
or as v/e v/ant them to be, or as v/c tiiinlc they aro? 



0. PEACEFUL NEGOTIATIONS . 
(Original idea from Barbara E. L.^ng's 'Koad Game' ) 



Materials Needed 

4 of the largest available sheets of coloured po.por or cardboai'd, 
in different colours. Or, pages from a newspaper con bo taped together 
and painted in 4 colours, 4 broad (2 cm) paintbrushes taped tc^ the ends 
of long sticks (about 1 m.). 4 tins, jars, pons or small buckets v/ith 
a si::all amount of v/ator paint (v/asliable) in the same colours as the 
paper sheets. 

Setting it uj) 

Tlie 4 sheets of coloured paper are taped to,'>;ther to malce a large 
square or ructanglc, approximately 1^ :•: 21 m. This is placed on the 
floor, v/itli ni^wspapers around the ed;;es to protect the floor from i^aint, 
and in the centre of a large area clv.ared of furniture. Each coloured 
square represents a country and oacli one has its o\m paintbrush and 
supply ot paint of its ov/n colour for 'building' roads into the other 
countries. 



ERIC 



1. Copyright: Herder & Herder, Nev/ York, 1970. 
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Tho claos diviclcQ into 4 groupG, each to a country, and tho mcnbcrs 
of each pick their own Porcign Minis tc- and Road Builder (who ^oto tho 
paintbrush}* 



Tho Rules 

The object o£ the game is for a country to build as many roads as 
possible from its own country to the outside bordor of any other covntry 
There arc 2 conditions for building each road: (l) permission to build 
must first be obtained from each and any country that the road qooq 
throuGh; (2) if it is necessary to cross luiothcr country's road, per- 
mission must also bo obtained for that. All the nejctiations abi..ut 
these permissions are d-.ne by the Poruicn Ministers, TJie other coun- 
trymen are ^^nly supposed to advisu their Minister and help hin/hcr 
decide v/hat to negotiate; for and v;ith whon, and v/hat strategies to uso» 
3 things ai'c not allowed: (1) building a road all a3ong the outside 
cdQc of the other 3 countries; (2) building a read strai(jht across tho 
uiddlc point v/hcro the four countries join: and (3) dividing a road into 
twu roads, (sec 1, 2, and 3 on the drawing) 



Procedure 

After the class has formed into groups and each one has chosen 
their Foreign Ilinister and Road Builder, explain the rules to them and 
let then begin. Prom that point on it is best to refuse to ansv/er que- 
stions or intervene in any disputes. The game can be stopped after about 
15-20 ninutes, by which time the intensity of the activity will probably 
have increased sufficiently to require that it be stopped. Let the dis- 
cussion start spontaneously with no ♦interference'; but before the class 
has returned to their seats, asi:, "V;ho won?'' and give them time to 
figure it out (or fight about itl). 



Discussion 

The foro of the discussion results from the way the game was played 
i.e. how much they 'forgot' the rules, how involved they got, how much 
they are still fighting about 'v/ho did what v/ithout pumission' , etc. 
One can start v/ith a question such as, "V/hat happened that you became 
so involved in such a silly game?" The central theme of the discussion 
should be the nature of competition and co-operation: the emotional 
responses (hov/ long it takes to cool do\m, how little time it talcos to 
get heated up), tho &ituo.tions which may lead to co-operation instead 
.f competition. 

Sooner or later, the discussion should focus on the activities of 
the negotiators, tho Foreign Ministers. \/hat v/as tlieir relationship \;ith 
the people they represw-ntcd, the pujjils of 'thoir country'? Hew did thoy 
feel serving as a representative ? Did this influence their contact and 
neg. tia'tic-ns v/ith the other F': reign Ministers? '/hat happened to this 
whole process if and when one country looked like being the v^irmcr; 
if and when one country began to change the rules or 'forgot' them? 
Docs all this relate to rea,l international affairs? 
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Al tornn 1 1 VP P3.' - 0 u d ur c 

L'spcciallj'- with Dldoi' pupils, int creatine results hP.vo bcv.n obt'il- 
ncd v/ith the adtUticn :>£ the follov/ins doscr/iptic^ns, typed cn scr/ ;:■?". to 
slips -.f pipe-.-, ono of v/hich io hcmdv.d t^ each I''. rei/jn Iliniotar juot 
before the :;ar.iG begins: 



1. You ruprcQc-nt n. lirgc pov/orful ountry v;hich .feels that in those 
tines 'pov/er prlitico' it's bvot to ccnctaiitly Gh^v; y-'Ur po- 
v/cr tv.1 ether c >untriec, 

2. y .u repreaent i l-irgo p.v/orful country thr.t likoc tr, usj itc 
pT.v/er p.G ?. protection f-a- ether Gi.r.lle> countries th'\t y-.u v/ant 
r.Q friends. 

3. Yeu represent a smll country that \/antc tc be independent but 
finds it inpeociblc in rx v/.-.rld of internntiennl diff ereiiceo* Yju 
hr.vo t'; 'join' n, lar^e pov/orful country, 

4. You represent .i siip.11 cruntry. The best vciy for ycu to keep oouc 
independence is to play the bic pcv/erful cr..untriuG ':ff ?.£;ainst 
each other, letting* thcni ooiipete for your friendship. 

The Pcrci/^n Ilinisters can chow thif3 to the pupils in their country 
but not to anyt.;ne frMi the other countries. If these arc used, the pos- 
sibilities for the discussion v/iden ci'crxtly and it is best to use noj:e 
than one class period . 
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P. ROLP> PL AHNG 



Sotting up a Rolc-Plsy Session: Tochniqucs 



^» ^'top-u p I Exorcises to proparc class for activities in rclc-i^laying 

A. These activities shcjuld involve as nany pupils as possible. 

B. She pupils should have a nunbor of choices to pick from, For 
example: emotional and non-cnotional responses to quostino - 
"It is 5.50 a.m. Your alarm clock has ;just gone tff. Shov/ us 
v/hat you do," "V/alk down the street and look at yourselx in 
the windows as you £jo by." The organiser could keep such 
titles on cards for thou to look through • 

C. '/arm-up emotivities may be verbal or non-verbal. 

II. Preparation : Directions 

A. Give as many as possible. Ilalce them clear. 

3. Establish a setting. - "This oroa is the doorway. You enter 
here and leave there." 

C. Sometimes it is a c/^od idea t.: get the pupils to run through 
a short fantasy to visualise the setting. 

D. Ask tho class to help v/ith the physical aspects of -the set- 
ting by moving; chairs and creatine a sta^'o. 

III. Techniques : 

A. The Intox^iev/ - Ask pupils v/hc are asoi^ned roles certain 
questions a"bout themselves .... "Hov/ 0/; you feci now?", 
"7hat arc ycu coinc to do vabout your situation?", "How old 
are you?", "Do you like hin?", "Mha'i kind cf a person arc 
you?". 

B. Sido-ooachin(i - Sido-coachinc hcli^c the pupils in the 
auSficnce and the pupils in the role-play f ' cus thuir atten- 
tion on the- action or the solution tc the problem. This is 
and important role for the teacher or pupil. The coach should 
1.10VC around the players v/ith holpful coLinents (never critical) 
meant to keep soue reality to the conversations. 

^» The Freeze - Step the action an-l Giifi^jcctions from the 
audience. "V/hat d-.- you think he shuuld do now?". Intcj.'Vio\; 
the 'actors'... "How do you feel nov/?", "Are you making; prc- 
{;rcss?". Be ready to chanje the course of action if nocess.?j?y. 

D. Douolin^-^^ - Thu teacher may act. as tho double or he may use 
a pu-oil as double. 'J!ho double copies the posture and facial 
expressions of the player. This Gives the player feed-back 
about his into^ijrotation of the role. Doublin^j cjives more 
pupilG a chTJice to .:;et in touch v/ith oaeli role. The double 
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should otand or sit as close to the player as possible. OTno 
teacher can prepare the pupil double by tolling hira tj fuel 
what the player feels. »'He is tense, nervous, happy," etc. 

E. Alto^^ogo - Alter-ogo is an extension of the double. The 

aiter-cijo stands or sits behind the player. He docs not have 
to copy posture or facial expressions. a?he alter-cjo spcalcs 
the innormosw thoushts of the character. The pupil playin" 
a character nay decide to bo polite. Ho is really boin- ^mt 
co\m by another character. In his mind, he is callinc this 
^a«-actQr naiies or thirJcing thinco that are not so po^lite. 
mc alter-oGo picks up these thouG'htg and speaks then for 
ohc Plc'-yer, V/hen he spcalcs these thowrhts, he spoo ks as the 
JPJaZSa;* '^^^ alter-oco ana the player bGCor.io' one , flie altorT 
ogc makes the unexpressed fcelinsc of^ the player explicit. 
This eives depth to the role play and dimension to the role. 

^* Soliloq^uy - a player turns aside to talk about his/her in- 
ncr-mosx thoughts . 

G. Role-reversal - the action can be stop-ocd and replayed v/ith 
two players exchancinc roles. 

IV. .Closure : 

Have the pupils focus on a solution or the ondinr:. Sonetines it 
is necessai^y to set a time: "You have two ninutes to reach a oolution^ 

^* ILel_lcv/-.up and evaluation ; 

n>^oin- -wS^^ J-^-'-^^n'^i^S discussion of the rolc-play. Ask the pupils 
Sh^f tw\..i'n i^v- ^""a ^^^^^T^^^f ^^'0^=^ the audience. Ask the audionio 
yiJfL*?'-^ A rolo-iaay can be followed with discuGSion, 

'!^f^Jr\5^^^enncnjs, and readinc's. The teacher's ;job is to vet as nany 
poincc of view into the open ac pcooiblo. ^ 

Q. .SELF-COMCEPT; "I ME" 

(ori-inal iaea Tron Barbara E. Iion:j's ' Idjntity Auction '-^) 

This unit bcGins with an auction, whore articles arc sold to the 
person v/ho bids the uost uonev. But in this caae, the » things* aro c 
list of stateuonts (sec below), a copy of which is civen tu each pupil, 
•^a tne noney is inafjinary. However, there is an v.uetioneer, who can bc> 
jlie teacher, the hcadnaator or a 'talkative' pu-^il, and who has a -^ivcl, 
ha..uer, or ohoc to use for 'closing the deal', in fact, it is bc-ot for 
the teacher to Join with the pupils rather than be the autionoer. 

The ruloG are sinply that each pupil has an inaginary 5,000 franca, 
jounus, dmara, kroner oc whatever to use as he/sh-^ wishes for bifVUnr 

ftn^^^l^9 Y'^^i^' ^^'^-^^ °^ ^^^'^ ^^"^ desirod. Once a pupil has spent 
5,000, he/she has to stay out of further participation in the biddin-. 
xhe pupils should keep a record of their ov/n noney so they know when 
lu is cone. Pupil5; n.re free to call up to the auctioneer the iteuc 

1. Copyrir-ht: B.E. Lon^, 1571 
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v/hich thoy would like to Tdo auctioned but tho auctloncGr can also acloct 
Pupils (of ill a^os) i'ct quite caujht up in tho auction and tho auctio- 
ncor should help to build up the exeitcnont and fantasy aspocto of eve- 
ryone's involvoraont by keeping it all rioving alonij quickly. Hie biclOin:^ 
should be stopped after 20-30 ninutcs. 



Discussion: 

It is as difficult to doscribo the kind of discussion that can 
develop fron tho auction as it is to describe the power of the auction 
itself to call forth cnotional involvement. There are four pain theues 
which seoLi worthwhile developing dui^ing the discussion: 

1. The 'a uctio n effect' ; If a lot of otlicrs are 4;ettin,{; so..iethine> 
v/c v/ant it to6V**TrT.s a typo of a'^'oup-psycholOoy effect, e.c. if £ovt 
people start eating you suddenly feel hun^jry (stairt yawninii, and you 
yavm; Ou.- walkin:^ faster in crowded cities}. BUT VfllY? (psycholo^jists have 
naued 'it' but not really explained it I) 

2. Com uni cation ; Does the auction :jive us a chance to say S'.'Lio- 
thinfc- wc v/ouIT'o thor\/is e hesitate to say? Vihat kinds of situations ^one- 
rally help to rarJce comunication easier or harcloi, o.c. roniantic eve- 
ning's, alcohol and parties, wi'itinc letters rather than tellintj sonoone 
directly? Are v/c saying things by what we buy, then, that really :.iean a 
lot to us? 

5. Pail tasy and Day-d r oacin/; : Arc r.iony of the it ens that you have 
bought Ginilar in sozie v/ays to -chc ]:indG of thuu;;hts that r,o throu^;h 
your i.iind v/hon you day-drean? V/hat is this 'secret life' of ours all 
about? Arc wo ucre 'real' in our fantasy life than in our real life 
('./hich others sec)? 

A . I ndividual Differences : Have v/c found out sonethini, about each 
other ancT ourselves that we nay not have knov/n before, about people, as 
each individually different? V/erc v/e usin^j the auction, in a v/ay, for 
e;:preGsin:' our ov/n individuality? Is this what nado sone of the itens 
and biddin;; so inportant to you? Should individual self-expression be 
so iup(..-:ot'?.nt? Djeu it hinder social co-oi3eration? 

Al t orn ti ve Pr oc edur e 

If you have sufficient tin;e for discussion, an additional sot of 
'cocporiencDs ' can result froK r.rran:;inc the pupils in a circle aiid ha- 
vinc the pupil on one's rifjht as one's parent v/hilo one is the parent to 
tho pupil on ono's left. Before bidding,' on an item it is necessary to 
ask tiio porrdssion of tho ^^arcnt. If this is not c;3-'ant--d , tho pupil can 
still bid on the itOLi, but, if ho ends up with it, ho pays dtuble tlio 
ainount of the final bid. You riay v/ant tu dc the auction a second tivie, 
usiiv; a list made up by the pupils and adt.'in;; the 'parent's peruissious' • 
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EACH PUPIL IS ALLOV/ED 5.000 to SPEND IN THE SESSION 



Items for . sale 

1 I hate going to school 

2 I am going to be rich 

3 I like going to bed 

4 I want to get away from home 
3 Please give me a bike 

6 I support Chelsea (local team) 

7 I am a shy person 

8 Boys are stupid 

9 I am a nasty person 

10 I really like everybody 

11 Football is the best sport 

12 Just be decent 

13 I want to go on a long holiday 

14 Leave ne on my own 

15 I like to knit 

16 lessons are boring 

17 All life is at night 

18 I like wild flowers 

19 I like puppies 

20 Money is all that counts 

21 I am weird 

22 School is a waste of good time 

23 My mother loves me 

24 Hold my hand 

25 Stop touching me 

26 I want to be an engineer 

27 Perhaps I»ll go to the moon 

28 I love you so much 

29 I want to go to the cinema 

30 I thought I saw a pussy-cat 

31 Let's all go on strike 

32 I hate school dinners 

33 I like crazy clothes 

34 I like eating 

35 Kiss me Kwick 

36 Let*s have a laugh 

37 I want to travel all over 
the world 

38 My life is all right 

39 I like picking my nose 

40 Goon I want to be a mother 



41 V/hy can*t girls be dustmen? 

42 I don't want to get married 

43 My thoughts are original 

44 Life is a bore 

45 I like to be boss 

46 V/hat is wrong with long hair? 

47 My parents are fantastic 

48 I like to be loved 

49 Let me smoke; I don't care 

50 I like S(iueezing things 

51 I like painting my bike 

52 Children are curious 

53 Religion is the answer 

54 I like eating 

55 V/hy are we doing this? 

56 I am superior/inferior to everyone 

57 Money is nothing to happiness 

58 I hate my brother/sister 

59 I am afraid 

60 Why don't people tmst me 

61 I am lonely 

62 Please like me 

63 Teachers are stupid 

64 I hate getting up in the 
morning 

65 Scratch my back 

66 Uhy couldn't I be a girl 

67 Boys have it all 

68 Please tell me I am wonderful 

69 Black is beautiful 

70 Bid your own 'item' 



fit em 1 Purchaser's Name 



Price 
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Item 



Name 



Price PaidlBalance 
5.000 
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R. SHIFTING YOUR VIEI'TPO INT 

r>«v.o4=+?^^J Of What we call understanding another person or group often 
consists of being able to view situations from the other person's or 

nf^V^tJ. Zif^Si''*' ^^^^^^ P^P^^s *o do and then find 

out how the other person or group rates their understanding. 

A^^irrl t^^<^^ ^ number of forms this can take and the pupils may want to 
o^?nfL*5!i;^ own 'experiments'. For example, if a pupil hits a different 
2?«^!if f?^ a classmate, or teacher or parent, the pupil can set out to 
nifnJn^ ^^.J-^""^ reasoning and values which underlie thropposing 
?M ,^v,?^ ?® discussion with the opposition and reading 

I^Za^ V / ? explain the opposition's viewpoint, men the pupil feels 
w ^®{she tries to explain to the other person his/her own ideas about 
how the other person feels. Misinterpretations can then be clarified. 
nr,o -fo be experimented with on an international basis. Here 

2^1 +^^01*®^®®^"^^ exploring the different framework of psycho-socio- 
Sn^^n?iiS^°°lo^^''.^? experienced by the pupi ls living in itnother country. 

f^"" suggested by Peter Dublin. The pupils are 

presented with a series of specific questions under the following headings: 
i; The self: what is important to me? 

what makes me unique? 

what are my strengths and weaknesses? 

who and what made me what I am? 

2) The self and others: 

with whom do I associate? individuals? groups? 
who are my heroes? or models? 

what kinds of conflicts do I have and with whom? 
'z\ r. , ^® these conflicts managed? 

3) Self and society: 

what are my roles in society, now and future? 
how much pov;er \/ill I have to influence society? 
how much control does society have over ray life? 
^!;L!f+°^^^^^^/°^^P^P^^^ modify this last according to time and 
1 o^r^^i^ pupils- '^^^ ^asic idea, however, is that the 

FS^iif questions as they feel a pupil (male or female) 

in one of the corresponding countries would answer thorn. The information 

iL^SfLo'^^T?"??'^ ^^^^ corresponding class, which sends back their 
reactions. If time permits, both classes in the exchange should firot 
answer .the questions for themselves. 



S. :.m A.T IS MAN ? 

r,o+ 3?F"^*7?°"®i^*^ ?^ ^ series of throe questions that are typically 
not put to pupils. The three parts have generally been s- oad over three 
class periods to allow time for sufficient discussion. 

Step 1. V/orking together in small groups, the pupils make lists to 
answer the question, "'Vhat is man?". They arc inLtructcd to be both fac- 
tual and creative and as broad and complete as pofasible, e.g. man is a 
creature with an ear that responds to sound vibrations between the fre- 
quencies of 20 - 20.000 cycles/sec; and, man is a orcaturc that bakes 
bread and then burns it in a toaster. u«ajvv.u 

r,n..ii«^^rn?^ discussion tho lists con be organised into categories by the 
pupils. Xhis in itself is an interesting problem. The discussion about the 
iistj c^ go in almost any direction the teacher and pupils want to take 
It, iDut the maoor objective is to determine and evalua te the importarcc of 

the universal aspects of mankind as a specie's: 

V ^^^^uh ^0^^* can be used for this step. The question now 

becomes, "V/hat is a ( name of o^vn nationality )?" The results of this are 
typically a picture quite similar to the stereotype wo feci tho foreigner 
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has of us. It is, then, interesting to discuss why this is so. Also, there 

to a^v ?w*pS2i?fT,*^^ 0^ national character. \Vhat does it meZ 

Englishmen are different from Frenchmen? This can be followed 

tha^^ikfll^isiaSs?".^' "^""^ ^''^''''^ ^^^""^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
trrrsiJ^L^' .1^1^ question, worked on individually , is 'n/ho am I?«. 
^^?i.?^^f ^S^""^^ be answered with a list of single WSrds and phrases 
?L®i^fiL^®''*®?°®^- fj^dents may then want t? try a guessiSg game: 
tnt S^'^v*'^ ^irst few items on a list (only 

gSess who wrSte i?!^' ^^^^"^ permission) and the class tries to 

fir.nl l^i^H ^^^"SS ^n element of the greater dif- 

fif iJLj^^^^'^iJy ^^JJ?^ f°^^ fi^^s* to tliG second and then to 

1 L^d nn J??nJ^Sn- ^^^-^^ difficult to tput ourselvcs do^ on paper' 

wofiri ^^ys vhich each one»s »'^o am V list 

T? dnn?5^ff/^r Jay and from year to year and the ways in which 

^s^^e the three steps, the pupils can 
t^t}ltl t^Q^jg^yersal, the national and the individual processes Ld ex- 
periences whicn nave ' shape'S' them. The que stion of inh erited versus 

in?eies%' L^p^'Lsl^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^"^ °' ^^'^^ 
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T. PASSING NOTES 
Aim 

show the class how certain things can be expressed in writing 

which won»t be communicated in speech. wriT^mg 

Materials 

Large supply of I/4 size sheets of paper and pens/pencils. 
Instruction to the pupila 

1. Everyone is to have a supply of paper (10 - 15 per pupil) and a 
pencil/pen. ^ / 

2. Refer to note passing in class - generally forbidden, now en- 
couraged. 

3. Explain that there must be no verbal communication and that every- 
one must stay in their seatT^ ^ 

4. The idea is to write and exchange notes with other members of the 
class. There is no censorship. 

5. The notes can be open, for everyone to read and pass on, or they 
can be folded over and on the outside written the following: 
a) Name of person note is for, but others can also read it? 

^ tLt U . "4. " ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 1°**^^^ (I^) to show 

that it is a private note, not to be unfolded by others, 
c; They can be signed or anonymoud. 

add^o it*^ private, as it is passed around, others can 

7. NO TALKING. NO MOVING. RAISE liAND IF MORE PAPER IS REQUIRED. 

8. Time allowed. About 20 minutes. 

Follow up 

ov,^ ^y?^y°^^ part? what were the frustrations? Did you enjoy it 

and why? Did you write anything to someone you never speak to? Did you have 
a reply from someone you never speak to? Wore you able to say thing's you 

^n^S^^oVS''^?4.?°^ '^^^ ^ ^^ste of time? Did you look It Ly 

o note marked with a (P) that was to someone else? Why? V/ere you disappointed 
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yS^^ replies? ^iTere you pleased with some of your replies? How 
could tMs idea be expanded in nonnal letter writir^i or is it? Could we 
^nn^Lf^'o^^^^*! problems when communicating in this wly? ShoSld 

«®® ^^f^^ communicating with each other and would it 

solve some of our international problems? What about pen friends? Try it 

!v,^^*? parents and family or with your friends. Leave notes 

nmoL f^^""^^ ^® signed? What about ano- 

nymous letters? Do they hurt people or do people just ignore them? 

T^r^nhi^^i Jf^-v ''^t^'^l *° consider if your diss has been having some 

problems. Although it seems a bit silly, and the pupils may also think so 
of fis Jin°«nd ft°if?? €f started, the activity seoms to have a life 

«Ln; ?n f^^ J^y^-*-^..^® *° ^^^^ 20 . 30 minutes. The pupils 

seem to avoid writing «»nasty»» nctes. i'^i^xj-o 

U. DESERTED ISLAM) SCOBNARIQ 

This fantasy is directly related to the implications and concerns o:f 

Stf.^^^fif ^ PartLipSts Win bo Son?fd 

yiol in which they are forced to react in such a way that 

there is a chance of survival. 

nuG9t??^/?r^i^if 4 "^^^^ sufficient time in between the 

to ^io2%J^ got their meaning and implementation across to the pupils, 
to allow the fantasy to unfold. i^u^/xj-o, 

^1®^^ yo^^ »ind of everything. I want 
f?vi^2 onTS?«*^^i ^ ^°st friends had been 

ii^J"?^ 2 ^ ^"^^^S together, somewhere in the South Pacific. A terrible 
^^^ tn?.l crash-landed near an island. Mysteriously you 

and your friends managed to survive, but the other passengers did not. They 
and the plane have sunk in the sea. ^ 

ti j"'"* "^o^'ve all ;jugt managed to swim ashore to safety. How do vou feel*? 
How does your body foel? Lie in the sand and feel the dLpness Ld fatigue. 
Has anyone helped you? Did you help anyone? xai^igue. 

i7v,o+ ^AnP^v,^®".^®? the island more clearly now. 7hat does it look like? 
iSw do you feoS"" ""'"^^ anything? Can you hear anything? 

^v.ir.JlJV^ and your friends have a terrible problem. V/hat is the first 

1,": 7°'' y^^^ ^° ovoryono in agreement about that? 

new abourLrof thorn? ^''^''''^'^ differently? Do you notice anything 

thG itk^^l Y^^JoIJ+5°tT*^^''^ ^ while about some of your problems. V/hich arc 
the least important? How arc you going to solve them? Do you select a 

pl?t''in°all°this?"^'^''''^'^^ omcrge? V/hat sorts of things happen? -./hat is your 

An c,Ja ^V^{^ ?° something about this situation. You all begin to 

do some kind of task. How did this become clear? V.Oiat nob do you havo*^ Is 
anyone working with you? v/hat are other people doing? LONG PAUSE, 

active all day. The sun io going down and you're .Teclini' 
di vm, 2iT Tv friends decide to go to sIoot.. Whore ^ 

+SJ?o So 1°^°^ ^est now. Keep your eyes closed and think back on all 
that s happened. In a few minutes we'll open them ?aid talk about the cxpori- 
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Suggested follow-up 

The class is split up in groups of 5-7 to do a simulation , . about 
the forced stay on tho island. Each group will consider the problems they 
might have to face and will put these thoughts (problems) in order of im- 
portance. Then each group will determine how they are going to solve the 
problems. In a plenary session each group reports to the class. The class 
will try to analyse group behaviour in crisis situations. 



V. SCENARIO; CAT AND MOUSE FANTASY 

• A somewhat open fantasy with freedom for individual emotional rest)oii- 

ses. Deals with REIATIONSHIPS ( agrossion-submission) and, POTOR, 

To be read slowly^ but with animation, and long pauses after each 
question, 

SETTING: Close your eyes and imagine that you* re walking out of this room, 
and down a long sidewalk. You come to an old deserted house. Now you're 
going up the drive, up tho porch steps. You try tho door and it creaks 
open. You step inside and look around a darkish empty room, 

1. Suddenly you begin to feel a strange sensation in your body. It 
begins to shudder and tremble. You feel yourself growing smaller and 
smaller. Now you* re only as high as the window sill. You keep shrinlcing 
until you look up and see the ceiling very far away, very high. You* re 
only as tall as a book and still growing smaller, 

2. Something else begins to happen. You notice you're changing shape. 
Your nose is getting longer and longer, and hair is covering your v/hole 
body. Now you're down on all fours and you realize you*ve changes 
into a mouse, 

3. Look around tho room from your mouse position. You're sitting on 
one side of the room. Then you see the door move slightly, 

4. In walks a cat. It sits down and looks around very slowly and with 
great casualncss. Then it gets up and calmly begins to wander around the 
room. You* re very, very still. Feel your heart beating. Feel your ov/n 
breathing. V/atch the cat. 

5. Now it sees you and begins to stalk you. Ever so slowly, it comes 
at you. Then it stops right in front of you and crouches, l/hat ar-: you 
feeling? V/hat does it look like, i/hat choices do you have right nov/? What 
do you decide to do? 

C. Just as the cat moves to leap on you, both of your bodies hcf^in to 
tremble and shake. You foci yourself being transformed again. This time 
' you* re growing larger again. The cat seems to be getting smaller. And 
changing shape. You sec the cat tho some size as you, and now smaller. 

* 7. The cat is turning into a mouse and you have become a cat. How do 

you fool being bigger and no longer trapped? How does tho mouse look to 
you? 

Do you know what tho mouse is feeling? V.Tiat are you feeling? Decide 
what you're going to do and then do it. V/hat do you feel now? 

8. It's happening again. The chariging. You're getting bigger and bigger 
Almost your full size. And new you're you again. You walk out the door and 
o back to this building and this room. You open your eyes and look around you. 
ERJC 
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DISCUSSION: After an open discussion of their reactions diiring the scenario, 
the following kinds of questions might be used to broaden the context of 
the discussion: - 

1. Arc thoro similarities botwoon intcr-pcrsonal relationships and 
inter-croup or international ones? 

2. Mh&t happens to individual's relationships in power baaed positions 
e.g. the role of a factory owner, headmaster, army general? 

3. Do people exploit power positions to achievo satisfactory personal 
relationships. 

4. In the context of our discussions, what is the real meaning of 
political power? 

5. It is claimed that IIirrHT makes RIGHT. 

6. Is there a balance between submissive and aggressive elements of 
a good relationship? How does one achieve this? 

7. One definition of 'power* is "diplomacy backed by (the threat of) 
force". V/hat is the real extent of power today? Individual, group, national, 
international (UN)? 

8. Coercion (to constrain into obedience) used to be prevalent. Social 
pressures, subtle manipulation (the Hidden Persuaders) has talccn over. 

9. What is the pov/er relationship between today's developing and 
developed world? 



e 

ERIC 
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v.'* JOB Alii) OCCUPATION 

A shij} full of pasGcn^jers bioalrs away fvon itn doclc cluii'lna a stora, 
and (irif to out of the harbor. The crew aro on land so the pasGon^orEs 
have to taJtc ovc:^ the ship. V/hich job would the ^mpilo like ucot/least 
to have? 
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AftCx th'w* .-.esults are on the blackboa-i'd (ac o.bovc), the pupils can 
USG thorn as a sta;t to a wid(;-ran:j;in:'j; discussion of choico of occupations. 
Hov/ ir.iportaiit is tho st'ttus of a job? Is the status always closely re- 
lated to the anount of pay? Is it norc iuportant to have a job v/liieh 
rca,lly uses one's wv/n abilities or one v/ith //.o<: pay, .';ood hcui-s and 
workin.j ccn-itions. Do you knov/ y;;ur ov/n special abilities or talents 
v/oll onourjh to .'vuido you in chcosin;; a job or oducatinc ycurself fo-.' a 
pa-.-ticula_' job? If not, is there anything you can do about it? 

The diff 'v;ro2iCu'0 in the choices between boys and t'^i.'ls can al3o be 
used for discussin;^ sex i-olos in society. 



X. Si^X ROL]JS AMD STExlEOTYPUS 

Cut fror: niac^azines pictures -.f eyes, noses, mouths, anc la/.j-j...- ;'a:."t3 
'.f faccs (e. ;. eyes and nooe, i.ioutli anc' cliin. . .v;it}iout nakc-up), in''icat- 
inj on the back the sex of ■..•acli. I'lio pupils r.iust discuss whethc..' v,hcy 
think each is riale /r fcuale, aov; nuch of a laco is necessary krov; 
nale f::or;i xe:ialo, how I'uch «'if.forence really c.vcistji, apo.it fror; hial:':-up 
c'jid hair stylo, Puixit cut that aiion,.; i;any animals the r:ale and fcr.ialc 
look just alike. If there a--e difforencos in animals, what viro they? 
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LIST OF ADDITIONAL UNITS 

^* iiili£-§li2L-tS2iES2X • ^ fantasy sconailo that deals with acir- 

identity ;md oui relax ionships with objoctcu 

2* 4H^2^i£Ciii21?i3X* ^ method, v;ith va;.iations, for rrottlnc butter 
acquainted - pairs of pupilo proccnt each othor to tho class, 

5* §£^;Hi2C* vxploro idtas and ima^^cs o£ beauty and the huiiian body. 

^* SBi£)£SH£Si2iSi2-E2£S2-SS3-£HSJ2* ^ funny J-minutcj teot to illuetrato 

oMx- u'oactiono to tests and to following 'bu::cauciatic' instructions, 

5. ^" practical project in coranunication about individual 

needs r.iiC. rosourccs which stresses intcrdopcndency, 

^* S3:S£-2£-i^62-EHiHi£* ^^^"^ ^-pcc"fc cf tlic future — a scen-orio 

about urban human and housin^; styles. 

^'522=!^ ll2i22£i • Pupils do a study of local imports and o::ports in- 
cludinci attitudes and decision processes of those cnc-ia^jed in trade. 

^* £2Si£-2i[-S21Hii2X • ^ frcjaework for stinulatin-j- pupils' ina^iiinationc 
about national alternatives, Qood pjid bad. 

5- E2?ii222-J£i2 • Pupils iua^iinc themselves talcin^j a trip to any f«u-oi;?i 
countx-y and then individually fill out a ciucstionnairo abcut theii 
trip. 

10. yilns: pupils plan and make a filn based cn their ov/ii activities, 

Lomcthini:: abuut their lives or their .■..•^actions to their surroimdin{;o 
which they want to conuunicat-; to others (wr exehonjo v/ith aiiothcr 
ccu2it'..y) 

22i;2iwS-ii2Siil2S^2 • ^"^^^'^ ^'^^^^ which fo.vc.ijn ri'osidontc cdji Ii*;!- us 
to better undei stand our cv/n count.vy and ou' selves. 

E2££HiH«Jl£iiii;w • ^ local and cioss -cultural study of fortune toilers 
ia related to hur.:an viov/s of chrjice and 'Vestiny and airiiuty :ib-vut 
future decisions. 

13. l!i;2£^l£i]-2£,§2222!;' "^^^ thOiie of the fabl^- about tho boy v/ho e_-ied 
"v/:)lf" is used to exanine concepts and iiroccrjseo of free sp^.-eeh, 

14. Grouv rrcsGuxos: an e::pcrincnt that illustrates c.,*-oup influences on 
cur jud;;cr:entc and then relates this to interpersonal r ulationchips 
and social control. 
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2iiiHi.L£i.'2Sl2S»§2iX4SS • ciccollont c::o-.ciso for showing the dif- 
fer ont typoG of rcactiono whon a jroup wiius to solvo a tUxricult 
:r:o'blon toccthoi, v/ithout a loader. 

16. I^cal^Comuni tjr^^Scoiet^} : tho pupils C.oniQn an ideal corinunivy as 
a ncans for oxplorini; "basic foaturos of nan's nature - individur-l 
and social. 

^'7' IS2i££z9liJ2i'iS* ^ short c::pcriricnt illustrator child-training and 
foclinss about cleanliness, health and bodily processes, includinj 
discussion of cultui-al differences. 

iJl2-ti-§L^2ll-.!f£±!l5' .''i'v'cn any two people in tlie world, X and Z, hov/ 
nany intermediate acquaintance linlcs arc needed before li oM Z 
are connected? An expcrir-iont v/ith a startlinr; outcoue. 

19 • ii£Si;Bi2vi'2.-l§!iSj2iSwiA-i5i:HSiiS2* ^ learnini; cxperinont in which each 
pupil U3C0 positive rewai'd (fceclback) to teacli another to rio sodo- 
thinj ('shapin^^' behaviour). 

20. ioanin^ JJords : pupils study the processes involved in the cxchan^jc 
of v/ords aiionjst lani:;ua-3es • 

21. yii2SJi2Y2S2SiS* pupils in your class \rcc:j identical ai'Li bands for 
a day and refuse to discuss them v/ith others at thvj school. Sincj 
the reactions can become draLiatic, the teacher should bo prcpai-ed 
to stop it if emotions ^et too hiijh. 

22* liiS2-.21}il«ll32-52i^li^2Hil2-£3SuH2G2* ^-^ cxplo:-\ition of intcrdcpendeii- 
cios for a nulti-liniiuistic class. 

iJHiSi2S2i^iiiS5^«i2-E2i!222ii22' pictures cuid diuawinjs that can bo scon 
in two ways .are used to deuonstrato foatu:.'C3 of visual perception 
and tho brain. 

24. No^i}al^Bchriyi2ur ; dcta from the class illustrates cjuantitative con- 
cepts of huiian activities and their lolation to social noi^us (ruleij 
of correct behaviour). 

2i!22i!-SSli«Si:ilH2i2i;£X«i2-iSli^HC;w2* Icnow three v/ord.i fvci: a 

sentence, v;c v/ill often nake a coi'i'cct cjvloos about the foui'th. 

26. lii:S2i'i2i2-2iS2 • simple e3:pe..-iL:cnt illustrat.lnrj the brain's control 
of actions, anO uethods for ueasurin^' behaviour (including- stati- 
stics). 
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Pvotatisa. i:a2222iSs illuaion apparatus to clenonstratc stoi'co- 
typo visual reactions and cur Inability to change thon. 

§25£Sil2,l22-2.ffiSES2S2£.iS.£itcrc.t^ a fantasy trip with a now 
identity as a character In a story, 

§25-S2l22-SS^-§j2£22&222J ^ series of exercises anrl cxpcrincnts 
that examine cliffcrent aspects of the sub;Jcct. 

§22i2l-IS£lH2S22.2S-S2!iS2i21ii:J people be influenced to si^n 
(or not to sign) a petition by the reactions, just before, of 
another person? 

&2rE2E§2S.ISj2£Zi2H2J ^ comunication process for oharinGS v;ith 
another, tiy view of oyself and ostab' ichina a 2-pcraon 'nutual' 
\\rorld. 

!/2i'i£.Sl22Ji2a«HSivcrsit^: in which pupils develop their own inter- 
national university... .on a ship. 

222«ESSJ22J:J ^ fantasy trip to the zoo, as visitor and as ani:ual. 

if2£2s^and^2L4SC2 ! ^ series of exercises and cxpcrincnts to incroaso 
av/arcnoos of v/hat can be learned fron class discussions and to 
provide trainin;; in the rue::;ns for achicvino; those inprovcd results. 



